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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

WE  again  give  our  subscribers  three  scarce  items  of  Lincoln- 
iana — the  first  so  rare  that  the  cataloguer  of  the  famous 
Burton  collection  of  such  wrote  of  it:  "Unknown  to  other 
Lincoln  collections,  and  not  in  either  the  Fish  catalogue  or  the 
Lambert  collection;  the  first  copy  ever  offered  at  auction." 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  copy,  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  in  being  allowed  to  copy  it  for  our  purpose. 

Of  the  second,  it  may  be  noted  that  we  could  find  no  copy  here, 
so  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Liverpool  Free  Public 
Library.  But  even  there,  we  were  unable  to  discover  the  identity 
of  "R.  Y."  who  has  succeeded  in  remaining  unknown  to  the  British 
Museum  authorities,  and  to  the  compilers  of  all  dictionaries  of 
pseudonyms.  (Even  the  British  Museum  has  no  copy  of  the 
work.) 

To  the  third,  a  melancholy  interest  is  lent  by  the  recent  death 
of  its  author,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Nott,  for  many  years  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington,  and  in  1861-65  suc- 
cessively Captain  in  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry  and  Colonel  of  the 
176th  New  York. 

It  was  during  his  service  with  the  first  regiment  that  he  wrote 
his  very  interesting  "Sketches  of  the  War",  which  was  republished 
in  1911  by  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine. 

The  authorship  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  disputed;  but  this 
letter  to  the  Editor  settles  it: 

151  East  61st  St., 
New  York,  Nov.  16,  1915. 
Dear  Mr.  Abbatt: 

I  have  found  a  copy  of  "The  Coming  Contraband,"  and  here- 
with send  it  to  you:  but  I  fear  that  without  an  explanatory  note 
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of  contemporaneous  facts  and  circumstances,  nobody  will  know 
what  it  means  or  why  it  was  written. 

Judge  Curtis*  was  a  great  lawyer  and  the  strongest  judge  upon 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  shattered  the  unpardonable  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  established  beyond  question  in  the  Northern  States 
the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  It 
was  therefore  a  most  unexpected  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  War 
when  he  published  his  letter  or  article  (I  do  not  remember  which 
it  was)  attacking  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln. 

I  find  endorsed  on  the  first  copy  of  "The  Coming  Contraband" 
the  following  memorandum: 

Written  (except  the  first  paragraph)  in  Camp  Benton,  Mo.,  December,  1861,  but  not 
published  until  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1862). 

That  "first  paragraph"  was  intended  to  bring  Mr.  Curtis 
into  view  and  to  indicate  to  the  ordinary  reader  that  "The  Coming 
Contraband"  was  a  refutation  more  or  less  of  Mr.  Curtis's  attack 
on  the  President! 

Calling  it  "a  reason  against  the  Proclamation  not  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis,"  was  irony.  It  meant  that  if  Mr.  Curtis  had  been 
heartily  opposed  to  Slavery,  he  might  have  told  the  President  that 
the  Proclamation  was  not  needed  because  the  slaves  were  already 
free. 

If  some  eminent  lawyer — Mr.  Curtis  for  instance — had 
written  "The  Coming  Contraband,"  and  had  published  it  prior  to 
the  Proclamation,  I  believe  now  that  it  would  have  had  a  wide 
reading  and  strong  support.  There  was  an  interval  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  issue  a  proclamation,  or  do  anything  looking 
toward  the  forcible  overthrow  of  Slavery.  It  was  during  this  in- 
terval that  I  took  up  the  subject  as  a  matter  for  serious  consider- 

*Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts  (1809-74).     He  is  the  "Judge"  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
poem  "The  Boys". 
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ation,  and  propounded  to  myself  the  question  whether,  under  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  the  treason  of  the  master  did  not 
break  the  obligation  of  the  slave.  But  the  people  of  the  North 
had  quickly  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  President,  and  those  who 
were  most  opposed  to  slavery  rested  content  with  the  Proclama- 
tion. There  were  moreover  great  military  catastrophes  and  much 
to  think  about  without  thinking  about  the  darkies. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  C.  Nott 

The  contributions  of  Judge  Wait  and  Mrs.  Gehrmann  (the 
latter  from  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  Feb.  12,  1916)  will  be  found  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  though  so  widely  different. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  our  portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
doubtless  the  last*  one  ever  made;  as  it  is  dated  at  City  Point, 
March  31,  1865. 

On  the  night  of  April  14  he  was  shot,  and  died  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  next  day. 


*A  photograph  was  made  by  Gardner,  of  Washington,  still  later,  and  an  oil  portrait 
was  finished  before  his  death,  though  begun  long  before.  With  these  exceptions,  ours  is  the 
last. 
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A  SERMON 

We  looked  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity. — Isaiah  59:9. 

UNDER  the  deep  gloom  that  tonight  oppresses  every  heart,  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  words  or  command  an  ut- 
terance, befitting  the  occasion.     Indeed  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  out  of  the  thick  darkness,  saying 
"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God;  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth," 
speech  seems  almost  a  sacrilege. 

The  nation  is  black  with  astonishment;  terror-stricken  and 
dumb  at  the  ghastly  tragedy  of  treason  and  crime  in  the  Capital. 

Our  pulses  freeze,  our  breath  congeals,  and  our  flesh  grows 
damp  and  cold  with  an  icy  sweat  as  the  frightful  message  breaks 
from  the  wires:  "The  President  has  been  assassinated."  Fearful 
as  we  knew  the  crisis  to  be  through  which  we  are  passing,  depraved, 
reckless,  desperate  and  blood-thirsty  as  we  knew  the  forces  to  be 
with  which  we  were  contending,  still  no  one  thought  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  land  of  ripened  civilization,  and  under 
the  genial  nurture  of  Christian  institutions,  a  crime  like  this  was 


This  is  no  time  for  recrimination — no  time  for  words  of  bit- 
terness or  for  partisan  impeachments — but  under  the  deep  shadow 
of  this  great  sorrow,  under  the  intense  agony  of  the  national  heart, 
there  is,  but  one  conviction,  one  verdict,  the  verdict  of  a  profound 
and  ominous  silence.  This  national  assassination — this  attempted 
butchery  of  the  Government!  You  know  what  it  is.  It  is  the 
murderous  recoil  of  the  Slave  Power;  the  deadly  thrust  of  treason 
at  the  nation's  life;  this  it  is — nothing  less,  nothing  else;  and  when 
the  nation  shall  speak,  it  will  as  with  the  voice  of  God  pronounce 
accordingly,  and  decree  the  utter  extermination  of  this  "mystery  of 
iniquity." 

Yes,  it  was  treason,  it  was  the  Rebellion,  it  was  the  infernal 
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wickedness  of  Slavery  that  sped  the  ball  and  plunged  the  dagger 
of  assassins  for  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Seward. 
And  for  what?  Because  they  had  fiercely  and  stubbornly  assailed 
Slavery?  No;  for  their  record  neither  charges  them  with  this 
offence  nor  accredits  them  with  this  virtue.  But  it  was  because 
these  men  were  the  embodied  life  of  the  nation,  entrusted  with  its 
authority  and  power;  set  for  its  defence  and  charged  with  the  em- 
ployment of  its  forces  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  the 
punishment  of  "evil  doers." 

Ah,  friends,  it  was  not  Abraham  Lincoln  that  slavery  assas- 
sinated, but  the  mighty  constituency  of  freedom  which  he  repre- 
sented— the  NATION — you  and  your  children  in  all  coming  gen- 
erations. Depend  upon  it,  the  same  deadly  hate  of  liberty  that 
took  the  life  of  the  President  would,  with  the  same  cold-blooded 
villainy,  take  the  life  of  every  loyal  citizen  in  the  land;  and  nothing 
but  our  military  superiority  and  the  crushing  power  of  our  veteran 
legions,  has  thus  far  prevented  this  exterminating  vengeance  from 
reaching  your  doors,  and  from  pouring  out  your  blood  upon  your 
very  hearthstones  and  altars.  We  shall  at  length  learn — God 
grant  not  too  late — that  the  price  of  liberty  is  always  and  every- 
where eternal  vigilance,  and  that  every  compromise  with  its  an- 
tagonisms of  every  form — especially  with  slavery — is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  an  avenging  retribution  of  woe. 

All  along  under  the  conservative  policy  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
the  guileless,  forgiving  temper  of  the  President,  the  Administra- 
tion has  dealt  forbearingly  with  the  Rebellion;  anticipating  with 
an  unseeming  haste  every  favorable  crisis,  to  pronounce  terms  of 
reconciliation,  lenient  in  the  extreme;  seeking  by  kindness,  if  pos- 
sible, to  win  its  victims  back  to  loyalty  and  peace.  But  as  you 
know,  every  overture  has  been  met  with  defiant  contempt  and 
scorn.     And  this  is  their  reward — assassination! 

The  Rebellion,  instead  of  being  subdued  by  this  kindly  ruling 
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of  Administrative  clemency,  becomes  reckless  and  desperate,  and 
culminates  in  a  crime  that  has  no  parallel  upon  the  pages  of  history. 

Caesar  fell  while  enslaving  the  nations  and  while  crushing 
out  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Abraham  Lincoln  fell  while  undoing 
"heavy  burdens" — while  "proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives" 
and  while  saying  to  the  oppressed  "Go  free." 

What  will  the  civilization  of  the  world  say  to  this?  When 
the  bloody  deed  crosses  the  Atlantic,  Europe  will  put  on  sables  and 
go  into  mourning. 

In  cottage  and  palace,  in  workshop  and  counting-room,  but 
especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  tears  will  be  freely  shed 
for  his  untimely  end.  From  the  frozen  Russias  to  the  sunny  plains 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  rugged  hills  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
will  be  heard  one  deep  wail  of  sorrow,  one  lengthened  sob  of  sym- 
pathy with  us  in  our  great  woe.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  honored  and 
loved  by  the  people  in  Europe  scarcely  less  than  at  home.  He  is 
the  world's  martyr  of  freedom,  and  history  will  canonize  him  as 
such.  And  history  will  also  write  that  this  darkest  crime  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  was  committed  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation — the  generous, 
forbearing  and  noble  Abraham  Lincoln — was  brutally  murdered 
at  the  instigation  and  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  at  the  very  moment  too,  when,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  he  was 
meditating  only  clemency  and  good-will  to  his  enemies. 

His  last  inaugural!  How  sweet  and  gentle  and  Christian 
its  spirit!  What  fairness  and  integrity,  blended  with  what  for- 
giving tenderness  and  love!  It  breathes  the  fragrance  of  saint- 
ship,  and  seems,  as  we  now  read  it,  almost  like  a  pensive  prophecy 
of  his  impending  doom.  Had  he  known  it  was  to  be  his  farewell 
address  to  the  American  people  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
befitting;  so  childlike,  so  simple,  so  pure  in  thought,  so  chaste  in 
diction  and  spirit,  the  whitest  marble  will  not  be  white  enough  for 
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its  tablet,  nor  the  purest  gold  fine  enough  for  its  lettering!  It 
will  go  out  to  the  world  and  on  down  to  history  as  a  witness  of  the 
damning  guilt  of  a  treason  that  could  seek  the  blood  of  so  good,  so 
just  a  man. 

But,  thanks  to  God,  though  the  executive  strength  and  glory 
of  the  nation  has  fallen,  yet  the  nation  still  lives  and  will  live;  and 
will  live  to  visit  speedily  the  extreme  penalty  of  justice  upon  all 
the  complicities  and  accessories  of  this  crime.  The  Nation  will 
now  arise  and  gird  itself  to  fulfill  the  retributive  ends  of  Providence. 

Henceforth  the  passwords  along  all  our  lines  will  be  "No  more 
dalliance  with  Slavery" — "no  lenient  leaning  toward  traitors" — 
"no  easy  paroles  for  assassins" — but  "Justice,  stern  justice." 

If  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance, 
how  much  more  the  blood  of  honest  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  the 
cry  of  his  blood  will  be  heard  and  answered.  A  Nemesis  more 
certain  than  that  which  brooded  over  Egypt,  and  a  destruction 
more  terrible  than  that  which  overwhelmed  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts 
in  the  sea,  will  sweep  this  brutal  slave  power  from  the  earth. 

But  the  great  lesson  of  this  Providence — for  in  its  permission 
it  is  providential,  is  one  of  profound  penitence  and  humiliation. 
It  says  to  us  as  a  people  "Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  in  due  time  he  may  exalt  you,  casting  all  your 
care  upon  Him,  for  he  careth  for  you." 

Yes,  my  friends,  God  has  cared  for  us,  cares  for  us  now,  and 
will  I  trust,  care  for  us  to  the  end. 

Not  more  immediately  or  faithfully  did  he  lead  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  has  led  us  in  this  terrible  conflict. 

All  our  reverses  and  failures,  as  well  as  victories  and  successes, 
have  been  timed  and  graduated  to  our  moral  discipline. 

The  mission  of  Israel  was  the  unsparing   extermination   of 
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the  Canaanites  "root  and  branch"  from  the  land.  Not  because 
God  delighted  in  judgment,  but  because  of  their  abominable  wick- 
edness. 

They  had  filled  the  land  with  their  idolatry  and  pollutions 
till  it  was  ready  to  "vomit  them  out".  "The  cup  of  their  iniquity 
was  full."  They  were  only  fit  to  be  destroyed.  But  when  Israel 
began  to  be  lenient  and  sparing,  whether  from  interest  or  a  false 
sympathy,  then  the  divine  judgments  fell  upon  them.  Saul,  for 
sparing  Agag,  a  royal  monster  whom  God  commanded  to  be  de- 
stroyed, lost  his  throne.  I  fear  this  nation  has  never  yet  humbled 
itself  "under  the  mighty  hand  of  God."  We  have  been  forced  into 
this  conflict  at  every  step,  and  have  been  ready  to  draw  back  just 
as  soon  as  the  murderous  clutch  of  Slavery  relaxed  from  our  throat, 
and  our  life  was  felt  to  be  released  from  absolute  jeopardy.  The 
war  in  its  earlier  dates  had,  I  fear,  little  of  moral  principle.  It 
was  a  simple  struggle  of  the  National  authority  against  disinte- 
gration— that  was  all. 

Even  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  "would  save  the  Union  with  Slavery 
if  he  might;  without  Slavery  if  he  must;  but  at  all  events  the 
Union." 

Was  this  his  sin  for  which  he  was  only  permitted  to  see  the 
Union  "saved  without  Slavery,"  but  forbidden  to  remain  to  en- 
joy it?  But  God  soon  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  Union  could 
not  be  saved  with  slavery.  He  gave  us  no  indications  of  final 
success  till  we  made  right  and  truth  and  justice  supreme;  and  as 
we  have  fought  "on  this  line"  we  have  been  successful,  and  as  we 
have  declined  from  it  we  have  failed. 

Every  attempt  to  engross  a  premature  peace  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  corresponding  blight  and  judgment,  will  be  to  the 
end.  "We  must  finish  the  work  we  are  in."  We  must  destroy 
slavery  or  God  will  destroy  us. 

Is  it  said  that  we  have  sins  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the 
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South?  Doubtless,  but  the  great  sin  of  the  North  has  been  and 
is  its  persistent  and  almost  invincible  complicity  with  slavery, 
clinging  to  us  like  idolatry;  or  the  "sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat  wherewith  he  caused  [the  seceding  tribes  of]  Israel  "to  sin." 

All  along  the  Rebellion  has  drawn  its  life,  its  ability  to  endure, 
its  purpose  and  hope  of  final  success  from  partizan  sympathy  in 
the  North,  rather  than  from  the  exhausted  resources  and  waning 
vitality  of  the  South. 

And  our  great  danger  at  this  moment,  as  the  military  power 
of  the  South  is  broken  under  the  tread  of  our  victorious  legions,  is, 
that  we  shall  have  under  the  parole  policy  an  invasion  of  assassins 
at  our  very  shrines  and  hearthstones. 

In  vain  do  we  cry  "Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace," 
More  than  once  or  twice  or  thrice  has  this  soft  policy  of  allowing 
crime  to  go  unwhipped  of  justice,  well-nigh  ruined  us.  We  have 
borne  with  treason  in  high  places,  shirked  the  "ministry  of  ven- 
geance in  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,"  till  villainy  assumed,  not 
without  reason,  that  we  "held  the  sword  in  vain,"  and  that  crime 
might  be  committed  with  impunity. 

Indeed  for  years  past,  in  all  judicial  and  governmental  rela- 
tions, we  have  practically  ignored  the  Divine  authority  and  a  retri- 
butive Providence.  With  an  almost  atheistical  license  we  have 
set  aside  right  and  truth  and  equity,  and  have  said  "How  doth 
God  know,  and  is  there  knowledge  with  the  Most  High?"  We 
have  gloried  in  our  liberty  and  free  institutions  as  if  they  were  the 
purchase  of  our  own  valor  and  strength,  while  at  the  same  time 
bartering  them  away  under  the  rulings  of  a  servile  expediency  and 
sordid  avarice,  presuming  that  we  could  keep  our  goodly  heritage 
by  partizan  frauds,  and  alliance  with  iniquity.  But  the  voice  of 
this  Providence  is,  "Verily  there  is  a  God  in  the  earth  that  judgeth 
righteously."  "By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  Thou 
answer  us,  0  God,  of  our  salvation." 
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Let  us,  under  this  dark  cloud,  bow  down  with  unfeigned 
humility  before  the  Almighty.  We  are  to-day  a  stricken  nation, 
a  bereaved  people.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  a  truly  humbled 
people.  If  this  does  not  bring  us  into  the  dust  and  renew  our 
faith  Godward,  I  know  not  what  the  end  will  be.  But  I  trust  it 
will.  The  very  severity  of  the  discipline  indicates  a  gracious  pur- 
pose, and  we  may  hope  soon  to  hear  God  say  unto  us,  "For  a  small 
moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  everlasting  mercies  will  I 
gather  thee."  I  believe  God  will  bring  us  safely  out  of  this  con- 
flict, and  settle  us  upon  our  old  foundation,  and  that  this  baptism 
of  blood  will  consecrate  us  to  that  higher  civilization  of  Christian 
principle  and  universal  justice  which  Providence  seems  about  in- 
augurating for  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  seems  like  an  expiation — 
like  a  propitiatory  offering  to  stay  some  brooding  vengeance  for 
our  guilt:  like  a  fulfillment  of  some  necessity  "that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not." 

Ah,  how  little  did  he  think  when  he  said  "If  it  be  needful  that 
for  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash,  one  should  be  returned 
by  the  sword,"  that  his  own  blood  would  be  required  to  fill  up  the 
full  measure  of  restitution! 

Nor,  had  he  known  it,  would  he  with  any  less  of  religious 
reverence  have  said  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether." 

His  last  will  and  testament,  of  which  his  poor  dumb  wounds 
are  the  seal,  was  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation — the  bequeath- 
ment  of  freedom  to  four  millions  of  slaves.  It  was  his  dying  trust 
to  the  Nation;  and  the  American  people,  without  distinction  of 
party,  will  gather  around  his  bier,  and  by  his  scarcely  staunched 
blood  swear  they  will  see  it  executed.  It  has  taken  a  long  and  pain- 
ful discipline  to  strengthen  and  nerve  the  national  heart  for  this 
work;  again  and  again  we  have  faltered  and  sought  to  be  excused. 
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But  the  spell  is  broken.  This  bloody  act  comes  with  the 
authority  of  "a  voice  out  of  Heaven"  saying  "Come  out  of  her 
my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues.  For  her  sins  have  reached  unto  God,  and  God 
hath  rewarded  her  iniquities.  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded 
you,  and  double  unto  her  double  according  to  her  works.  In  the 
cup  which  she  hath  filled  full  to  her  double.  How  much  she  hath 
glorified  herself  and  lived  deliciously,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow 
give  her.  For  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen  and  shall  see  no 
sorrow.  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day — Death, 
Mourning  and  Famine,  and  she  shall  be  utterly  consumed,  for 
strong  is  the  Lord  God  that  judgeth  her.  Rejoice  over  her  thou 
Heaven,  and  ye  holy  Apostles  and  Prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged 
you  on  her.  For  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  Prophets  and 
Saints  and  the  souls  of  men." 

How  literally  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
destruction  of  this  Antichrist  of  the  South — the  Slave  Power 
in  arms  against  God  and  humanity,  the  sudden  downfall  of  the 
Rebellion  will  show. 

Like  Babylon  of  old  when  the  time  of  her  judgment  had  come, 
in  one  short  week  this  stupendous  treason  has  perished.  Its  proud 
and  defiant  armies  have  been  routed  and  scattered,  its  haughty 
captains  led  as  captives,  and  the  arch-traitor  himself,  with  his 
bloody  hands  clutching  millions  of  gold  wrenched  by  extortion 
from  the  rich  or  wrong  from  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  is  a  fugitive 
and  vagabond  upon  the  earth. 

Who  will  not,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  pray  "So  let 
thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord?" 

Shall  we  then  hold  all  the  Southern  people  responsible  for  this 
crime?  By  no  means.  I  doubt  not  there  will  be  tears  of  as  sin- 
cere sorrow  shed  at  the  South  as  at  the  North;  and  if  permitted 
multitudes  would  mingle  their  tears  with  ours  around  the  remains 
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of  a  President  than  whom  none  ever  loved  them  more,  or  more 
earnestly  sought  their  good.  Against  the  innocent  deluded  people 
of  the  South  we  disavow  all  vindictive  feeling  and  purpose.  Our 
spirit  towards  them  is  that  breathed  in  the  prayer  of  the  dying 
Saviour — "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  But  for  treason  and  for  slavery,  out  of  which  treason  with 
all  its  kindred  villainies  has  grown  we  have  no  feeling  but  that  of 
the  most  intense  hatred,  and  no  words  but  those  of  uncompro- 
mising and  external  execration. 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  deep  sorrow  it  is  sweet  to  know  that 
this  sudden  call  to  martyrdom  did  not  find  Abraham  Lincoln  un- 
prepared. While  making  no  ostentatious  profession  of  piety,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  its  devotional 
duties — the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  secret  prayer;  and  that 
latterly  his  character  had  acquired  additional  strength  and  beauty 
from  the  refining  charities  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
experience.  Like  Abraham  of  old  he  walked  with  God,  and  as  he 
was  the  true  friend  of  man,  so  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  true  friend  of 
God — a  humble  disciple  of  Him  who  was  "meek  and  lowly,"  and 
who  gave  his  life  for  the  world. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  dead;  that  he  is 
no  longer  among  us  and  of  us;  that  his  benevolent,  hopeful  and 
trusting  soul  will  no  longer  smile  upon  us ;  that  his  voice  of  fatherly 
counsel  will  no  longer  guide  us;  that  his  eyes  of  thoughtful  saddened 
humor,  themselves  a  prophecy  of  his  truthful  life  and  tragic  death, 
are  closed  forever.  When  we  think  of  Washington,  of  the  White 
House,  of  the  Cabinet,  it  seems  that  he  must  still  be  there  pre- 
siding, watching,  counseling,  restraining,  guiding  all.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  illusion  that  his  hand  is  still  on  the  helm, 
guiding  the  Republic  as  she  dashes  on  amid  the  billows  of  rebellion 
and  civil  strife. 

Indeed,  the  intense  excitement  of  yesterday  and  to-day;  the 
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deep  darkness  brooding  over  the  land,  the  sorrow  stamped  on  every 
face,  the  mingled  grief  and  consternation  almost  chiseled  into 
every  brow,  and  the  wild  throbbings  of  our  hearts  as  the  hard, 
stony  fact  has  everywhere  faced  us,  that  the  President  has  been 
assassinated — murdered  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol — 
all  this  seems  like  a  fevered  dream;  like  the  frightful  shadings  of 
some  disturbed  vision  of  the  night. 

But  it  is  no  dream,  no  fiction,  no  drama;  it  is  history — a  history 
more  terrible  than  dream  or  fiction  or  drama — the  history  of  trea- 
son, conspiracy  and  blood. 

His  body  lies  cold  in  its  wounds  at  the  Capital,  but  his  spirit 
mingles  with  the  noble  army  of  Freedom's  "confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs," and  with  the  sainted  heroes  of  our  country  gone  before  to 
the  "better  land." 

May  God  sanctify  the  Nation  by  this  additional  trial  of  its 
faith!  What  the  future  has  for  us  none  can  tell;  verily  we  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

But  God  reigns.  He  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise, 
and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He  can  restrain.  He  can  bring  light 
out  of  darkness,  life  out  of  death,  and  freedom  even  out  of  the 
bloody  conspiracies  of  slavery. 

God  grant  that  the  blood  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may  cement 
the  loyalty  of  the  Nation,  North  and  South,  in  one  strong  league 
and  brotherhood  to  maintain  the  national  authority;  to  vindicate 
the  national  honor;  to  restore  peace  and  to  mete  out  to  murderers, 
assassins  and  traitors  such  punishment  as  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  safety  of  the  Republic  demand. 

Let  us  in  this  hour  of  national  sorrow  abstain  from  all  parti- 
zan  animosities  and  ungenerous  personal  reflections. 

And  now,  in  the  words  of  our  beloved  President,  "with  char- 
ity for  all  and  with  malice  for  none,"  putting  away  our  tears  and 
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crushing  back  the  swelling  emotions  of  our  hearts,  let  us  go  forth 
"to  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

And  "may  God  think  upon  us  for  good,"  and  "His  good  hand 
be  upon  us  to  give  us  an  unexpected  end,"  in  restoring  to  us  speedily 
national  unity  and  a  righteous,  enduring  peace. 

Amen 

THE  OATH  OF  FREEDOM 

The  beauty  of  our  Israel, 

The  nation's  strength,  the  nation's  tower! 
Twice  chosen  chief!  loved,  O  how  well! 

Hath  fallen  'neath  the  assassin's  power. 

Foul  Treason,  writhing  in  its  shame, 

And  Slavery,  ravenous  of  blood 
Struck  down,  with  murderous  hate  and  aim 

LINCOLN— the  friend  of  Man  and  God. 

Now  by  his  flowing  wounds  we  swear, 

Since  Slavery  hath  broke  the  chain 
That  bound  us  long,  we'll  never  wear 

That  bond  of  infamy  again. 

We  swear  the  Nation's  holy  soil, 

Baptized  to  freedom  in  his  blood, 
Shall  no  more  claim  the  bondman's  toil, 

And  only  be  by  freemen  trod. 

Help  us,  O  God,  this  oath  to  keep. 

We  pledge  it  in  they  sacred  name; 
And  when  in  death  we  are  called  to  sleep, 

We'll  swear  our  children  to  the  same. 

A.  G.  P. 
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Gentlemen: 

The  subject  I  have  selected  for  my  paper  this  evening,  is  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  done  so,  because  it  is  not  yet 
five  months  since  he  was  the  great  moving  Spirit  in  that  terrible 
drama  there,  which  so  agitated  the  world,  and  on  which  the  curtain 
has  not  yet  fallen.  I  have  done  so  also,  because  in  my  humble 
opinion,  his  merits  are  not  known  in  this  country,  and  much  under- 
valued, by  the  large  majority,  at  all  events.  My  endeavour  has 
been,  to  analyse  his  life  and  character,  so  as  to  form  some  estimate 
of  his  true  worth. 

Liverpool,  8th  Sept.,  1865. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  born  on  the  12th  February,  1809, 
^j^in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Those  who  place  faith  in  pedi- 
gree, in  being  the  descendants  of  a  good  stock,  will  be  dis- 
appointed to  learn,  that  the  only  trunk  which  can  be  traced  for 
the  American  President's  family  tree,  is  his  grandfather,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  who  was  a  very  poor  backwoodsman  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  who  was  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  native  Indians 
there,  not  far  from  the  miserable  log  cabin  which  he  occupied,  some- 
time about  the  year  1780.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  essay,  was  the  unfortunate  man's  younger  son,  and  was 
a  mere  infant  when  his  father  was  murdered.  He  grew  up  without 
any  education  whatever,  being  employed  about  a  farm  from  a  very 
early  age.  In  1806,  he  married  Nancy  Hanks,  who  was  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  wife  belonged  to 
the  despised  class,  styled  in  Kentucky,  "the  poor  whites,"  but 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  superior  woman  of  her  class.  She  could  not 
write,  but  she  had  the  advantage  of  her  husband,  in  being  able  to 
read:  we  find  that  they  attended  a  Baptist  chapel;  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  noted  for  piety,  and  was  much  respected  by  her  neighbours. 
She  was  very  desirous  that  her  children  should  have  some  edu- 
cation, and  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  Abraham  was  sent  to  a 
country  school,  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  school-days  here,  how- 
ever, came  to  a  very  early  close,  his  father,  with  all  his  household, 
having  emigrated  to  the  free  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  autumn  of 
1816,  a  very  few  months  after  he  had  been  sent  to  school. 

Thomas  Lincoln  found  his  position,  as  "a  poor  white,"  be- 
coming too  uncomfortable,  as  the  planters  in  Kentucky  grew  rap- 
idly in  wealth,  and  increased  the  number  of  slaves  on  their  plan- 
tations. We  learn  his  mode  of  life  from  the  description  of  their 
new  home,  which  little  Abraham  assisted  his  father  to  build,  mere 
child  as  he  then  was.     It  was  a  simple  log  hut,  eighteen  feet  square, 
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one  room  forming  the  entire  dwelling;  but  some  planks  were  laid 
across  the  rough  joists  overhead,  making  a  sort  of  rickety  loft,  in 
which  a  small  bed  was  fitted  up  for  Abraham,  and  to  which  he 
ascended,  at  nights,  by  a  ladder,  for  a  good  many  years.  Truly, 
this  is  a  very  humble  origin — born  of  poor  and  uneducated  parents 
— despised,  even  among  a  slave  population,  where  his  childhood 
was  passed,  and  his  boyhood  spent  in  a  similar  state  of  poverty,  in 
a  rude,  uncultivated  country,  where  the  only  neighbours  he  could 
come  in  contact  with  were  adventurous  settlers,  similar  to  them- 
selves, and  thinly  scattered.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
humble  origin  than  this. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  had  three  children;  a  daughter,  who  was  older 
than  Abraham,  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died,  however,  in  in- 
fancy, so  that  Abraham  was  her  only  boy,  and  the  special  object 
of  her  care.  She  became  still  more  desirous  that  he  should  be  ed- 
ucated ;  but  there  was  either  no  school  near  their  new  home,  or  they 
could  not  now  afford  the  expense  of  sending  him  to  school,  so  she, 
herself,  endeavoured  to  continue  the  lessons  he  had  commenced 
before  leaving  Kentucky,  and  Abraham,  being  a  very  apt,  diligent 
boy,  she  had  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  put  his  letters  together, 
and  to  read,  by  the  time  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  She  had  just 
accomplished  this,  when  she  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  Abra- 
ham felt  the  loss  of  his  excellent  mother  very  deeply,  and  never 
alluded  to  her  in  his  after-life,  but  in  the  terms  of  the  strongest 
affection  and  regard. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  boy  displayed  a  strong  love 
of  reading,  and  devoured  every  book  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 
His  desire  for  self -improvement  was  extraordinary;  within  a  year 
after  his  mother's  death  he  conceived  the  idea  of  learning  to  write, 
and,  without  the  assistance  of  any  teacher,  he  proceeded  to  teach 
himself,  collecting  scraps  of  writing  wherever  he  could  pick  them 
up,  and  working  away  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  the  charred  end  of 
a  stick,  to  imitate  the  letters,  on  any  smooth  surface  he  could  find; 
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and,  in  this  manner,  alone  and  unassisted,  he  had  actually  taught 
himself  to  write,  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  have  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  little  fellow,  picking  up  his  scraps  of  torn 
letters,  and  collecting  his  copies  for  imitation,  in  many  different 
ways,  and  getting  them  deciphered  by  some  kind  neighbour  who 
might  be  so  far  educated  as  to  be  able  to  do  so,  then  scratching 
away,  alone  and  unobserved,  in  some  quiet  corner;  and  in  my  en- 
tire study  of  this  man's  life  and  character,  there  is  no  portion  of  it 
on  which  I  have  dwelt  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  upon  the  young 
boy  working  out  his  first  great  conception;  for,  at  his  age,  and  in 
his  situation,  it  was  indeed  a  great  conception,  and  a  wonderful 
achievement  to  have  accomplished  it.  This  is  the  first  view  that 
breaks  upon  us  of  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  it  does 
so  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  life.  Let  us  hope  that  ripening  years 
will  only  expand  and  mature,  and  that  no  disease  nor  withering 
blight  may  destroy  or  dry  up,  the  promising  fruit. 

About  a  year  after  his  mother's  death,  his  father  married  Mrs. 
Sally  Johnston,  a  widow,  with  three  children,  and  of  the  same  social 
status  as  himself.  This  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  influence 
upon  Abraham's  life.  He  seems  to  have  got  on  harmoniously 
enough  with  his  new  relatives,  but  they  assisted  in  no  way  his 
studies  or  efforts  at  self -improvement :  they  had  little  or  no  edu- 
cation, and  had  no  taste  whatever  for  reading  or  literature.  When 
in  his  twelfth  year,  however,  his  father  sent  him  again  to  school,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  a  few  months,  where  he  was  taught  arith- 
metic, as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  this  completed  the  entire 
education,  at  school,  which  he  ever  received.  He  used  frequently 
to  say,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  "that  one  year  would 
embrace  the  whole  teaching,  by  schoolmaster,  he  ever  had  in  his 
life." 

Between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one,  there  is  little  to 
mark  his  life.  He  was  a  tall,  strapping  lad,  and  at  thirteen  he  had 
to  do  something  toward  the  support  of  his  father's  house.     There 
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was  little  choice  of  employment  for  him  where  they  dwelt,  and  that 
of  a  woodman,  cutting  down  trees,  and  splitting  rails,  was  the 
hardy  occupation  in  which  those  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  He 
was  expert  also  at  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  with  it  he  added  some- 
thing to  the  stock  of  the  family  larder.  Thus,  the  years  during 
which  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  manhood  were  spent  in  the 
most  healthful,  strengthening,  and  invigorating  employment  in 
which  he  could  have  been  occupied,  and  formed  that  hard,  wiry, 
muscular  frame,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  after-life.  Now, 
we  are  told  in  one  of  the  biographic  sketches  of  his  life  which  I 
have  seen,  that  during  those  years,  he  spent  his  evenings  after 
labour,  in  reading  and  study;  but  reflective  readers  will  naturally 
say:  "Well,  situated  and  occupied  as  he  was,  what  are  all  the  read- 
ing and  study  he  can  have  done — his  dwelling  a  log  cabin  eighteen 
feet  square,  with  a  rickety  loft  as  a  bedchamber,  in  which  lived  his 
father,  sister,  and  step-mother,  with  two  or  three  of  her  children, 
besides  himself — in  an  outlandish  sort  of  country,  and  with  few 
neighbours,  most  of  whom  must  have  been  as  poor  and  as  ignorant 
as  themselves,  how  could  a  lad  obtain  books,  or  the  opportunity 
for  reading  or  study,  of  any  consequence  whatever?  and  that  too, 
when  he  must  have  returned  each  evening  fagged  and  ready  for 
rest,  to  this  miserable  home,  after  his  hard  day's  labour."  This 
is  the  first  view  which  naturally  occurs  to  us,  and  we  place  little 
faith  in  any  general  statement  "that  he  spent  those  evenings  in 
reading  and  study."  But,  improbable  or  even  impossible  as  it 
may  appear,  there  is  one  little  anecdote  told  of  him,  during  this 
period,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
confirmed  by  himserf,  when  President,  and  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  in  1832,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
which,  together,  cast  a  great  light  back  over  those  eight  years  of 
his  life,  and  prove,  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner, 
that  in  spite  of  all  those  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties, 
he  must  have  read,  and  cultivated  his  mind  in  no  ordinary  manner, 
during  that  period.     When  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
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age,  and  employed  as  I  have  mentioned,  cutting  down  trees,  and 
splitting  rails,  he  had  borrowed  from  a  Mr.  Crawford  (a  person  in 
better  circumstances  than  his  father,  for  whom  he  had  worked 
occasionally)  a  copy  of  the  "Life  of  Washington,"  which  he  carried 
home  with  him,  and  commenced  to  read  with  great  avidity  on  the 
evening  he  received  it.  Next  morning,  he  placed  it  carefully  in  a 
corner,  near  the  top  of  his  bed,  in  the  rickety  loft  I  have  previously 
described  to  you,  but  that  day  it  rained  heavily,  and  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  work  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  his  corner 
to  have  his  second  feast,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  rain  had 
penetrated  the  leaky  roof,  and  that  his  borrowed  book  was  satu- 
rated with  water,  and  much  injured.  What  was  he  to  do?  He 
had  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  another  copy  of  the  book, 
but  he  went  straight  to  Mr.  Crawford,  told  him  bluntly  what  had 
occurred,  and  said:  "I  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  another 
copy  of  the  book,  but  I  shall  work  to  you  for  the  money,  as  I  must 
restore  it  in  as  good  order  as  I  received  it,  or  return  you  its  value." 
So,  Mr.  Crawford  fixed  its  value  at  three  days'  labour,  and  Abra- 
ham worked  those  three  days  for  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the  damaged 
copy  of  "Washington"  became  his.  What  an  eager  searching 
after  knowledge  does  this  little  anecdote  betray;  what  a  simple, 
straightforward  honesty  of  heart  does  it  shew!  The  next  cir- 
cumstance sheds  a  very  powerful  flood  of  light  upon  the  knowledge 
and  acquirements  he  must  have  gained  during  those  eight  years. 
In  March,  1830,  his  father  moved  from  Indiana  to  the  richer  and 
more  thriving  State  of  Illinois,  taking  Abraham  and  all  his  family 
along  with  him.  Abraham  obtained  employment  from  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Offutt,  in  a  flat  boat,  which  made  trips  to  New  Or- 
leans, being  loaded  with  stores,  which  were  sold  at  the  plantations 
on  the  Mississippi.  In  July,  1831,  this  same  Offutt,  having  con- 
ceived a  strong  liking  for  Abraham,  placed  him  in  charge  of  a  shop 
and  mill  at  New  Salem,  a  little  thriving  town  of  Illinois;  and  the 
circumstance  I  have  to  relate  to  you  is  this: — Early  in  1832  a  war, 
called  the  Black  Hawk  War,  broke  out,  and  the  citizens  of  New 
27 
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Salem  formed  a  volunteer  company  to  assist  in  putting  it  down. 
Abraham  Lincoln  joined  this  company,  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
his  comrades  elected  him  their  captain,  without  his  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  or  expectation  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 
Nor  was  this  all:  on  his  return  from  a  very  short  campaign  with 
his  company,  he  was  still  more  surprised,  to  be  waited  upon  by  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens  of  New  Salem,  who  proposed  to  nomi- 
nate him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  at  the 
election,  then  about  to  take  place;  and  he  was  nominated,  and  al- 
though he  was  not  elected  at  this  time,  a  large  number  of  votes 
were  recorded  for  him.  Now,  let  us  pause  here  for  a  short  space 
and  consider  this.  Here  is  a  young  man,  barely  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  only  resided  in  this  New  Salem  for  about 
nine  months,  elected  captain  of  their  company  of  volunteers,  and 
that  too,  by  the  voice  of  the  members,  without  his  own  knowledge ; 
and,  during  a  short  absence  with  his  company,  lo!  a  large  body  of 
the  citizens  of  New  Salem  select  this  young  stranger  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  their  representative  in  the  Legislature  of  their 
State.  What  is  this  New  Salem?  It  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  states  in  the  American  Union,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  a  sharp,  intelligent  enterprising  people.  Can  this 
stranger,  who  has  so  rapidly  impressed  them  with  such  a  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  that  they  heap  these  honours  upon  him, 
be  a  raw,  uneducated,  uninformed  lad,  from  the  backwoods  of 
Indiana?  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  such  a  case.  And  yet, 
this  stranger  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  is  utterly  alone,  with 
nothing  whatever  to  recommend  him:  he  has  no  friends,  no  money; 
he  is  only  a  servant,  keeping  a  shop,  and  looking  after  a  small  mill 
for  his  master.  How,  then,  can  he  have  so  impressed  this  people? 
There  is  one  talisman  only  which  can  have  been  in  his  possession, 
and  that  talisman  he  must  have  possessed,  however  he  obtained 
it — the  talisman  of  acquired  and  cultivated  knowledge,  and  the 
easy  power  of  wielding  it.  I  know  not  what  books  he  read,  or 
what  mode  of  study  he  adopted  in  the  backwoods  and  wretched 
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log  cabin  of  Indiana;  but  here,  we  have  before  us,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  a  young  man  of  such  high  attainments,  that  he  at 
once  commands  the  respect  and  honour,  not  merely  of  his  com- 
peers in  years,  but  of  his  seniors,  in  a  strange,  populous  and  active 
place,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  select  him  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  for  high  and  most  responsible  honours.  As  certain,  there- 
fore as  I  know  that  the  student  who  wins  the  honours  of  wrangler 
at  Cambridge,  must  have  pored  with  earnest  brain  over  his  studies, 
do  I  feel  satisfied  that  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  read  hard,  and 
studied  hard,  by  lamp  or  such  light  as  he  could  procure,  during 
those  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana.  I  think 
we  may  consider  that  the  green  fruit  we  looked  at  with  so  much 
pleasure,  is  still  sound  and  healthy,  and  that  it  is  ripening  accord- 
ing to  promise. 

As  I  have  said,  the  canvass  for  him  at  this  period  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  a  large  number  of  votes  were  recorded  for  him,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  he  acquired  the  surname  of  "Honest  Abe,"  a  sur- 
name which  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Now,  al- 
though we  may  at  first  glance  be  disposed  to  smile  at  this  homely 
title,  I  doubt  if,  upon  second  thought — when  we  consider  the  man, 
and  when  we  consider  that  it  was  first  conferred  by  those  who 
dealt  with  him  in  business,  and  that  from  this  centre  it  gradually 
extended  its  range  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation — I  say,  that  I  doubt  if  we  shall  not  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  noblest  titles  which  the  American  nation  could  have  conferred 
upon  him. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  he  formed  another  ex- 
traordinary resolution,  for  one  in  his  circumstances — a  resolution 
to  study  law,  and  become  a  lawyer.  He  had  opened  a  shop  upon 
his  own  account,  but  the  business  was  not  congenial  to  his  tastes; 
and,  having  little  or  no  capital,  his  honest  ideas  would  not  allow 
him  to  attempt  to  carry  on  business  excepting  on  a  very  small  scale. 
So,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  proceeded,  alone  and  unassisted,  pre- 
29 
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cisely  upon  the  same  principle  as  he  had  taught  himself  to  write, 
to  teach  himself  law — he  borrowed  several  legal  books,  and  com- 
menced to  read.  He  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  hope,  for 
years,  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  law  to  enable  him  to 
practice;  and,  as  the  profits  of  his  shop  were  very  small,  he  tried 
another  mode  of  making  a  livelihood.  He  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Mr.  John  Calhoun,  who  gave  him  some  lessons  in 
surveying,  and  he  commenced  practice  as  surveyor  upon  his  own 
account,  about  the  beginning  of  1834.  In  this  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  fully  employed,  and  worked  very  hard;  but  he  still 
found  time  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the 
best  of  all  proofs  of  the  labour  and  devotion  with  which  he  must 
have  worked  at  those  studies. 

In  the  August  of  this  year,  1834,  he  was  again  brought  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  two  years  after 
his  first  nomination,  and  this  time  his  election  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Thus  his  political  life  commenced  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  say  more 
regarding  his  success  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  than 
simply  to  mention  that  in  1836,  1838,  and  1840,  he  was  re-elected 
and  returned  by  very  large  majorities,  sufficient  proofs  that  he  was 
esteemed  a  valuable  representative  by  the  people. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  next  great  step  in  his  career.  In  1836 
he  obtained  a  law  licence;  he  has  attended  no  college  lectures,  no 
lawyer's  office;  alone  and  unassisted,  and  with  his  time  amply  oc- 
cupied, as  we  have  seen,  has  he  read  and  studied  law  during  the 
last  four  years  only,  and  yet  he  has  obtained  a  law  licence.  Did 
ever  young  lawyer,  with  every  advantage,  and  with  his  whole  time 
devoted  to  his  studies,  pass  in  shorter  time?  "It  is  absurd,"  we 
exclaim;  "this  fellow's  knowledge  of  law  must  be  mere  surface,  it 
can  have  no  depth,  it  is  presumption  in  him  to  attempt  practice." 
But  what  do  we  find?  In  April,  1837,  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart, 
a  lawyer  in  the  first  practice  in  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois, 
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has  assumed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  partner,  and  he  has  removed 
to  Springfield,  and  his  name  there,  as  a  rising  lawyer,  is  already 
high.  This  speaks  for  itself;  and  I  shall  not  expatiate  upon  it,  the 
limits  of  my  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  but  the  ripe  fruit  is 
now  before  us,  and  its  qualities  do  not  require  to  be  pointed  out  or 
enlarged  upon. 

I  have  now  traced  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  childhood 
to  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Born  in  a  very  low  grade  of  the  white 
population  in  America,  with  no  forefathers'  name  to  stimulate  his 
ambition,  brought  up  from  childhood  to  manhood  in  one  of  the 
poorest,  rudest,  and  least  cultivated  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
one  of  the  dreariest  of  homesteads,  among  poor  and  ignorant  rel- 
atives, without  friends,  without  influence,  without  advantage  of 
any  kind.  And  what  do  we  find  him  now  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year?  We  find  him  "Honest  Abe,"  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  twice  returned,  a  lawyer  of  rising  reputation,  and  partner 
of  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  of  Springfield. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  next  twenty -four  years  of  his  life  with  a 
rapid  glance.  He  has  attained  a  position  purely  by  his  own  un- 
assisted abilities,  strength  of  purpose,  and  force  of  character,  in 
which  the  powers  he  possesses,  will  steadily  and  rapidly  tell  their 
own  tale — and  that  tale  was  simply  told  during  those  twenty -four 
years.  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age — he  has  risen  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  his  profession,  and  has  realized  a  fortune — he  has 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  a  politician,  and  is  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  largest  party  in  the  State — he  has  risen  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  his  Nation — he  is  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America — and  he  still  retains  his  title  of  Honest  Abe,  a 
title  now  a  household  word. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  consider  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  short 
space  to  the  question  of  slavery,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  secession  of 
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the  Slave  States  from  the  Union,  as  there  is  much  misconception 
regarding  these  questions  in  this  country.  I  have  to  confess  my- 
self that  I  was  very  strongly  prejudiced  against  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  government,  when  I  commenced  the  study  of  his  life,  purely 
from  an  utter  misconception  of  these  questions  as  they  existed  in 
America,  and  I  believe  my  views  were  the  general  popular  belief  in 
England.  I  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  explain  these 
questions.  Everybody  knows  that  the  United  States  consists 
of  a  union  of  distinct  and  separate  States,  each  of  which  sends  its 
representatives  to  Congress;  and  that,  previous  to  the  late  dis- 
ruption, most  of  the  Southern  States  were  Slave  States,  or  States 
in  which  Slavery  existed  as  an  institution,  while  the  States  in  the 
North  were  Free  States,  or  States  in  which  Slavery  was  not  an  in- 
stitution. But  it  is  not  so  universally  known,  in  this  country,  that 
every  separate  State  has  a  distinct  government  or  legislature  of 
its  own,  which  manages  its  own  internal  government,  and  origi- 
nates all  laws  that  regulate  its  domestic  affairs;  and  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  laws  of  any  State — it 
has  only  the  power  to  veto  any  act  before  it  is  passed.  A  law, 
therefore,  once  passed  in  any  State,  and  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  President  or  the  Governor  appointed  by  him  for  that 
particular  State,  Congress  is  powerless  to  interfere  with  it;  and, 
consequently,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  can  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  any  State  in  which  it  may  exist  as  an  institution. 
But  if  any  State  should  attempt  to  extend  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, or  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  slave  owner,  they  have  the 
power  to  veto  any  such  act.  I  may  also  state  here  that  to  the 
west  of  the  present  States  exists  a  vast  territory,  peopled  only  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  and  that  large  tracts  of  this  territory 
are  admirably  adapted  for  being  converted  into  sugar,  tobacco,  or 
cotton  plantations,  and  that  this  territory  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Now,  there  was  no  doubt  a  very  consider- 
able party  of  Abolitionists,  who  believed  slavery  to  be  a  great 
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national  sin,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  from  the  institutions 
of  the  country;  but  the  two  great  parties  who  divided  the  States 
were  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  The  Democrats  were 
principally  slave  owners  in  the  Southern  States,  and  those  inter- 
ested commercially  with  them,  and  they  maintained  that  the  slaves 
were  their  property,  in  the  same  way  as  their  horses  or  cattle,  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  take  their  slaves  with  them  wherever 
they  chose,  and  to  use  them  for  doing  the  labour  they  were  fitted 
for,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  they  might  take  their  horses  or 
cattle  along  with  them  and  apply  them  for  their  labour.  In  short, 
their  effort  was  to  extend  and  increase  the  powers  of  the  slave 
owners.  The  Republicans  were  opposed  to  slavery  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Abolitionists,  but  they  supported  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they  would  not  permit  any 
interference  with  these;  in  other  words,  they  would  allow  no  un- 
constitutional act  to  be  committed.  Their  reply  to  the  Democrats 
therefore  was,  "You  may  use  your  slaves  within  your  own  States 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  own  States — we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  that;  but  you  shall  not  bring  your  slaves  as  your 
horses  or  your  cattle  into  our  States,  neither  shall  you  take  them 
into  any  portion  of  the  western  territories,  and  open  out  slave 
plantations  or  form  new  Slave  States  there;  neither  shall  you  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  slave  owner,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  veto 
such  a  proceeding."  And  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  when  he  was  elected  President,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Southern  States,  who  had  returned  the  President 
from  their  own  class  for  many  years,  dreaded  the  growth  of  this 
Republican  party,  and  feared  its  able  leader,  now  elected  President. 
They  heard  the  cry,  that  slavery  was  a  national  sin,  echoed  from 
all  sides,  but  they  were  born  and  brought  up  with  slaves  for  ser- 
vants, and  their  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the  crime  of  the  insti- 
tution— while  they  saw  ruin  to  their  plantations,  and  no  hope  of 
opening  up  new  and  profitable  plantations  in  the  territories,  in  this 
growing  feeling  of  horror  at  slavery.     True,  Abraham  Lincoln 
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and  his  party  said — "we  shall  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  your  own  States,  we  have  no  right  or  power 
to  do  so,  you  may  hold  on  by  that  as  long  as  you  choose;"  but  they 
said  at  the  same  time,  "you  are  committing  a  most  heinous  moral 
crime,  and  we  shall  veto  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  increase  the 
slave  owners'  powers;  and  we  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
with  your  own  consciences  when  you  will  yourselves  emancipate 
your  slaves."  The  Democrats,  therefore  believed  that  their  only 
safety  lay  in  forming  an  exclusive  union  among  themselves,  and  the 
election  of  this  Republican  leader  was  a  signal  for  their  secession. 
In  proof  of  the  views  which  I  have  just  stated,  I  shall  read  to  you. 
in  the  first  place,  a  protest  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  Mr. 
Etemiel  Stone,  when  members  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  forwarded 
to  Congress,  and  which  was  read  to  the  House  on  the  3rd  March, 
1837: 

"Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed 
both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  under- 
signed hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both 
injustice  and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doc- 
trines tends  to  increase  rather  than  abate  its  evils.  They  believe 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  under  the  con- 
stitution to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different 
States. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  under  the  constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised  unless  at  the 
request  of  the  people  of  said  district.  The  difference  between  these 
opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said  resolutions  is  their  reason  for 
entering  this  protest. 

Signed, 

Daniel  Stone 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Now,  this  protest  contains  the  precise  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  from  that  date  until  he 
34 
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issued  his  great  emancipation  proclamation  in  1862,  that  being 
then  a  legal  penalty  to  which  the  Secessionists  had  exposed  them- 
selves, besides  being  a  measure  towards  subduing  the  rebellion. 
I  might  give  innumerable  quotations,  both  from  his  speeches  and 
letters  over  those  twenty-five  years,  in  proof  and  illustration  of 
this,  but  that  would  be  tedious;  and  I  therefore  merely  state  that 
such  is  the  fact,  and  that  these  sentiments  and  principles  will  be 
found  embodied  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Republican  party 
at  their  convention,  held  at  Chicago  in  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln 
being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  at  that  date.  The 
following  quotation  will  also  prove  to  you  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  secession:  The  delegates  of  the  States  of  Alabama 
(one  of  the  seceding  States)  held  a  convention  on  the  11th  January, 
1861,  and  passed  an  ordinance  which  commenced  with  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

"Whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  a  sectional  party  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions, and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  preceded  by  many  and  dangerous  infractions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  many  of  the  States  and  people  of 
the  northern  section,  is  a  political  wrong  of  so  insulting  and  menacing 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the 
adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  'measures  for  their  future  peace  and 
security :  Therefore  be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  in  convention  assembled,  that  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama now  withdraws,  and  is  hereby  withdrawn,  from  the  Union 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America,  &c.'  " 

That  declaration  contains  the  grounds  upon  which  all  the 
other  States  seceded,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  any 
further  quotations  in  proof  of  the  cause  of  their  secession. 

Now,  the  sectional  party  referred  to  is  the  Republican  party, 
and  their  whole  avowed  hostility  to  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Union  is  contained  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  and  Daniel  Stone's  pro- 
test, which  I  have  just  read  to  you. 
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I  shall  not  fatigue  you  further  with  discussing  the  point,  but 
I  trust  I  have  made  myself  somewhat  clear  upon  it,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  considering  the  character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Truth,  sterling  honesty,  and  uprightness  form  the  bulwarks 
of  his  massive  character,  and  if  these  can  be  torn  away  the  hulk 
would  be  sadly  damaged.  He  has  been  charged,  in  this  country, 
with  making  slavery  a  stalking-horse  to  gain  the  sympathies  of 
England,  while  that  question  was  a  pure  sham  on  his  part,  as  he 
had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  slavery,  and  his  own  words  are 
quoted  in  proof  of  this.  Now,  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you 
that  slavery  was  the  root  of  the  whole  difference  which  occasioned 
the  Southern  secession;  and  that  the  principles  advocated  by  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  with  regard  to  slavery,  were  never  changed  by  him 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  career  until  he  issued  his 
great  emancipation  proclamation.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most 
consistent  politicians  to  be  met  with  in  history,  as  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  the  slightest  change,  or  disposition  to  waver,  in  his 
whole  political  life. 

The  first  six  States  to  secede  were  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas;  and  the  delegates  from 
these  seceded  States  held  their  first  convention  at  Montgomery  on 
the  4th  February,  1861,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  they  in- 
augurated Jefferson  Davis  president,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
vice-president  of  their  confederacy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  leave  Springfield,  on  his  route  for 
Washington,  to  enter  upon  his  presidency,  till  the  11th  February, 
1861.  There  are  reports  that  several  attempts  were  made  to  assas- 
sinate him  on  his  journey,  but  of  these  I  shall  take  no  notice.  He 
arrived  in  Washington  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  23rd  February,  and,  along  with  Mr.  Seward,  he 
waited  upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  ex-president,  that  same  forenoon 
at  the  White  House.  On  the  4th  March  he  was  duly  inaugurated, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 
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Thus,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  now  seated  in  his  Presidential  Chair 
— in  other  words  he  is  Ruler  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the 
world. 

When  the  news  first  reached  us  here,  the  suggestion  which  oc- 
curred to  most,  was,  how  will  he  fill  this  very  elevated  seat?  Those 
acquainted  with  his  origin  no  doubt  thought — "this  low-born  man, 
brought  up  in  a  sort  of  half  savage  state,  who  has  had  only  the  very 
rudest  elements  of  education,  and  who  is  a  purely  self-made  man; 
his  breeding  will  show  itself  now;  he  will  be  utterly  out  of  place, 
his  head  will  be  turned;  he  will  be  quite  giddy;  he  will  be  like  a 
beggar  upon  horseback."  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  him  draw  his 
own  picture,  in  other  words,  to  photograph  him  for  you,  seating 
himself  in  his  saddle,  and  gathering  up  the  reins.  He  is  leaving 
Springfield,  his  home,  the  town  in  which  his  great  battle  of  life  has 
been  fought  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  is  bidding  his 
fellow  townsmen  goodbye.  I  give  you  the  words,  in  which  he 
closes  his  address: 

"My  friends,  no  one  but  one  in  my  position,  can  appreciate  the 
sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am. 
Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  here  my  children 
were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I 
shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man,  since  the 
days  of  Washington.  He  never  would  have  succeeded  except  for  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  whom  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained 
him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  sup- 
port; and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that 
Divine  Assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which 
success  is  certain.     Again,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell." 

The  next  view  completes  the  picture:  he  is  now  being  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  imposing 
assembly:  he  opens  his  inaugural  address  in  the  following  words: 

"Fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
Government  itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence, 
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the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be  taken  by  the  President, 
before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office. 

"I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  to  discuss  those  matters  of  administration, 
about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

"Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  administration,  their 
property  and  their  peace  and  their  personal  security  are  to  be  en- 
dangered. There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  ap- 
prehension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has 
all  the  while  existed,  and  has  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  public  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses 
you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  these  speeches,  when  I  declare,  that 
I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who 
nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made 
this,  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted   them." 

And  he  closes  this  admirable  address  as  follows : 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  the  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
Government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one,  to  preserve,   protect,    and    defend   it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  uot  enemies  but  friends — we  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mys- 
tic chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every  battle-field,  and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living 
heart  and  heaithstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

This  completes  the  picture;  and  I  would  ask,  does  it  not  pre- 
sent to  you  that  tall,  gaunt,  but  powerful  figure,  settling  like  a  rock 
into  his  seat,  while  his  long,  bony,  sinewy  fingers,  close  upon  the 
reins  with  the  grip  of  a  giant.  True,  that  figure  is  not  of  fashionable 
mould,  and  those  fingers  are  not  small  and  white  and  tapering,  but 
where  shall  a  painter  find  a  nobler  subject  for  his  study  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  assuming  the  reins  of  the  American  Government, 
not  the  shadow  of  pride  or  vain-glory  in  his  whole  bearing — but 
the  simple,  brave,  strong  man,  girding  up  his  loins  for  a  huge  task, 
and  breathing  from  the  bottom  of  his  big  heart  a  prayer  to  the 
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Almighty  for  guidance  and  strength?  And  it  is  a  huge  task  that 
lies  before  him,  to  rule  the  great  Republic  of  America,  whose  pop- 
ulation is  largely  composed  of  the  needy,  the  adventurous,  the  en- 
terprising from  all  parts;  a  population  the  most  active  and  restless 
in  the  world,  and  a  large,  powerful  and  wealthy  section  of  that  pop- 
ulation rising  in  rebellion  against  his  Government.  Has  he  a  large 
well-organized  army  at  his  command  to  enforce  his  authority? 
No!  all  the  troops  that  form  the  standing  army  of  the  Government 
are  a  mere  handful,  and  the  best  officers  of  that  army  have  joined 
the  rebellion.  This  is  an  appalling  prospect  even  to  the  strongest 
and  most  experienced,  and  surely  Abraham  Lincoln  must  quail  at 
heart,  whatever  outward  calmness  he  may  maintain.  Let  us  see 
how  he  acts.  Does  he  try  to  intimidate  the  Secessionists  by  en- 
ergy and  vigour?  Does  he  proceed  instantly  to  collect  and  or- 
ganize a  large  army,  and  does  he  issue  threatening  proclamations 
against  those  engaged  in  the  insurrectionary  movements?  No! 
he  does  nothing  whatever — he  has  reasoned  with  them,  and  his 
logic  is  clear  and  convincing — he  has  besought  them  with  great 
depth  of  feeling  in  his  inaugural  address,  not  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country,  and  calmly,  without  one  effort  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  threat  of  coercive  measures,  does  he 
await  the  result,  refusing  to  recognize  the  rebellion  until  they  act- 
ually attack  the  Government  Authorities  by  force  of  arms.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  1861,  two  Commissioners  from  the  Southern 
Confederacy  appeared  at  Washington,  and  applied  for  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  "an 
adjustment  of  all  questions  between  the  two  Governments." 
This  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  declined  on  the  ground  that  "it  could  not 
be  admitted  that  the  States  referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  with- 
drawn from  the  Federal  Union."  And  this  is  the  whole  notice 
that  he  takes  of  the  Secession  Congress.  Well,  certainly  this  is 
dignified  enough,  and  there  is  no  apparent  quailing  or  uneasiness 
here.  No  monarch,  with  the  most  powerful  army  and  the  most 
loyal  people  under  his  sway,  could  treat  a  trifling  outbreak  in  the 
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borders  of  his  dominions  with  more  confident  unconcern.  But 
surely  there  is  a  want  of  energy  here,  or  of  right  appreciation  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis.  Affairs  roll  on,  and  on  the  12th  April, 
the  Confederate  leaders  strike  their  first  blow.  Their  army  at 
Charleston,  under  the  command  of  General  Beauregard,  has  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  being  refused, 
General  Beauregard  has  opened  fire  upon  the  fort.  Major  An- 
derson, then  in  command  of  the  battery  for  the  Government,  being 
unable  to  hold  it  against  this  army  with  his  mere  handful  of  men, 
surrendered,  and  evacuated  it  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th  April. 
On  the  following  day,  the  15th,  was  issued  Abraham  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  75,000  men,  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  proc- 
lamation was  received  throughout  the  loyal  states  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  inactive  as  he  may  appear 
perhaps  to  have  been  during  the  first  month  of  his  Presidency, 
there  must  have  been  an  undercurrent  of  strong  judgment  and 
energy  to  inspire  his  supporters  on  the  spot  with  such  confidence 
in  their  leader,  as  the  call  could  not  have  been  responded  to  with 
greater  alacrity  and  enthusiasm.  I  quote  a  short  extract  from  his 
message  to  Congress  upon  this  occasion: 

"The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceful 
measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones — everything  was  fore- 
borne,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  Government 
on  foot. 

By  the  affair  of  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, that  point  was  reached;  then  and  thereby  the  assailants  of 
Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight  or  in 
expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent  to 
that  harbour  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to 
give  that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding 
all  else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue — im- 
mediate dissolution  or  blood." 

I  shall  now  pass  very  rapidly  over  the  conflict  which  followed, 
and  which  deluged  America  with  blood  during  the  ensuing  four 
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years.  And  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  numerous  defeats  which 
the  Northern  army  suffered  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  of  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the  generals  command- 
ing that  army.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  expect  that  a  vast  army, 
with  its  generals  and  officers,  can  be  collected,  trained,  and  or- 
ganized out  of  a  motley  mob  of  raw  recruits,  and  anything  brilliant, 
as  a  campaign,  executed  by  them  within  two  years.  Bulls  Runs, 
mistakes,  and  messes  are  only  to  be  expected  from  such  an  army 
during  so  short  an  apprenticeship,  and  the  detail  of  them  in  no  way 
affects  the  inquiry  we  are  engaged  upon.  But  I  must  ask  you  to 
look  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  during  those  two  years :  there  does  he 
sit  in  his  Presidential  chair,  calm,  unshaken,  resolute,  studying  his 
lesson  with  the  same  patient,  earnest  care,  and  indomitable  strength 
of  purpose,  which  he  displayed  when  he  taught  himself  to  write  at 
eleven  years  of  age.  He  has  to  subdue  those  rebellious  states  and 
restore  the  Union — that  is  his  duty ;  he  has  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  do  so,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

During  this  very  trying  period  also,  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  a  circumstance  which,  although  it  does  not  affect  the  events  in 
any  way,  bears  upon  the  character  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  study.  The  tone  of  public  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Government,  and  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  Southern  cause,  and  the  leading  articles  in  The  Times* 
were  a  true  reflex  of  this  feeling.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  this 
feeling  arose  from  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  true  cause  of 
the  secession,  and  from  an  impression  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  sort  of  lucky  adventurer,  who  had  raised  himself  from  nothing, 
and  who  was  not  over  scrupulous,  as  such  adventurers  usually  are. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  true  state  of  affairs  had  been  generally 
known  in  England,  every  Englishman  would  have  been  in  favour 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  North.  However,  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  galling  then  those  Times'  leading  articles  to  a  man  in 

*See  "The   Times  on  the  American  War,"  by  Leslie  Stephen,  being  our  Extra  Number 
No.  37.  —[Ed.]. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  situation.  They  condemned  his  whole  course 
of  action;  they  laughed  with  their  cutting  satire  at  every  defeat 
which  the  Northern  arms  received;  they  predicted  a  hopeless  war, 
and  certain  ultimate  defeat,  and  they  advised  the  wise  and  just 
course  for  him  to  adopt.  Now  surely  he  must  have  felt  irritated, 
and  must  have  made  some  bitter  observations  when  he  read  those 
articles,  as  the  mails  from  England  arrived.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  one  angry  retort  or  remark  which  escaped  his  lips  regarding 
England.  On  the  contrary,  he  read  and  listened  to  all  this  with 
his  quiet,  big  smile,  and  any  remarks  he  ever  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  in  his  playful,  thoughtful,  pleasant  way. 

The  war  has  now  lasted  about  eighteen  months;  his  armies 
have  suffered  many  defeats  and  repulses,  yet  they  are  gathering 
strength,  and  are  steadily  exhausting  and  narrowing  the  field  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  Nothing  can  be  more  refeolute  than 
his  course  of  action,  but  he  still  holds  out  the  olive  branch  to  the 
rebellious  States — "Only  return  to  the  Union,"  he  says,  "and  the 
constitution  shall  be  as  it  was.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  one  of  your  States,  or  attempt  to  free  any  of 
your  slaves."  His  letters  to  Horace  Greeley,  which  appeared  in 
all  the  Northern  papers,  and  which  caused  so  much  noise  here,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  his  last  proclamations  to  this  effect.  I  shall 
read  this  letter  in  full,  as  it  is  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  char- 
acteristic letters.  Horace  Greeley  was  an  old  friend,  but  having 
different  political  views,  he  had  written  a  letter,  making  a  rather 
furious  attack  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  government.  This 
is  the  reply: 

"Washington,  22nd  August,  1862. 
Dear  Sir:     I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed 
to  myself  through  the  New  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact,  which  I 
may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn 
I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it,  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I 
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waive  it,  in  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have  always  sup- 
posed to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  'I  seem  to  be  pursuing,'  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union — I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way, 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be, — the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do 
it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  I 
believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less,  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts 
the  cause;  and  shall  do  more,  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help 
the  cause. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors,  when  shewn  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views,  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official 
duty,  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish 
— that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

Yours, 

A.  Lincoln." 

This  remarkable  letter  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  reveals  the 
whole  character  of  the  man.  You  will  observe  its  perfect  consis- 
tency, and  how  it  contains  the  same  sentiments  as  were  expressed 
in  his  protest  in  1837;  but  it  shows  also,  the  truly  great  soul — the 
clear  head,  and  strong  judgment — and  the  resolute  upright  man 
in  performing  his  duty. 
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He  has  now  held  out  the  olive-branch  long  enough,  and  it  is 
still  spurned,  so  he  adopts  the  course  for  which  he  says  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley;  he  makes  his  first  threat 
with  regard  to  slavery,  on  the  22nd  September,  1862;  He  issues  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  he  will  recommend  to  Congress  a 
measure,  by  which  "on  and  after  the  1st  January  1863,  all  slaves 
in  rebellious  States  at  that  date,  shall  be  forever  free."  There  is 
no  haste  here,  the  same  calm  dignified  confidence  which  regulates 
all  his  acts,  characterizes  this — he  gives  them  three  months'  no- 
tice of  his  intentions,  that  they  may  weigh  well  what  they  are 
about.  This  proclamation  tells  them  in  the  most  forcible,  but 
dignified  language,  "I  have  fought  with  you  for  a  year  and  a  half — 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  you  that  your  struggle  to  break  up  and 
destroy  the  Union  and  its  Constitution,  is  vain  and  hopeless,  and 
to  persuade  you  to  return  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  Constitution 
should  remain  unaltered — I  still  hold  out  the  same  conditions  to 
you;  but  three  months'  longer  resistance,  and  they  shall  be  with- 
drawn. Your  slaves  shall  be  confiscated,  in  other  words,  freed, 
and  you  shall  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand."  But  they  are 
not  to  be  persuaded,  the  three  months  expire;  and  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  the  great  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  issued.  From 
this  date,  the  war  is  prosecuted  with  a  terrible  vigour.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  now  master  of  the  situation,  and  has  picked  out  able, 
tried  officers  to  command  the  troops  and  lead  the  campaign.  The 
Southern  Army  is  expelled  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, — 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  fall;  but  a  frightful  slaughter  accom- 
panies the  repulse  of  the  Southern  troops  at  Gettysburg;  and,  amid 
the  horror  of  war,  let  us  pause  and  take  another  view  of  President 
Lincoln. 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  strewn  with  thousands  of 
slaughtered  troops,  and  a  large  piece  of  ground  has  been  selected 
for  a  National  Cemetery.  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  whole  Cab- 
inet, is  there,  at  the  consecration  of  this  great  burial  ground,  and 
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in  presence  of  the  Army  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  he  de- 
livers the  following  beautiful  Address: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle-field  of  that  war;  we  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it, 
as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives,  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing, rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honoured  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation,  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  the  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Again,  the  year  1863,  in  which  he  has  gathered  up  and  put 
forth  his  strength  with  such  terrible  vigour,  is  nearly  ended,  and 
he  issues  the  following  proclamation  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer : 

"The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with 
the  blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties 
which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed,  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
source  from  which  they  come,  others  have  been  added,  which  are  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften 
even  the  heart  which  is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchful 
Providence  of  Almighty  God. 

In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude  and  severity, 
which  has  sometimes  served  to  invite  and  provoke  the  aggression  of 
foreign  states,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has 
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been  maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected,  and  obeyed,  and 
harmony  has  prevailed  everywhere,  except  in  the  theatre  of  military 
conflict;  while  that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  ad- 
vancing armies  and  navies  of  the  Union. 

The  needful  diversions  of  wealth  and  strength  from  the  fields  of 
peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence,  have  not  arrested  the 
plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  of 
our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal,  as  of  precious 
metals,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Pop- 
ulation has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has 
been  made  in  the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battlefield;  and  the  coun- 
try, rejoicing  in  the  consequences  of  augmented  strength  and  vigour, 
is  permitted  to  expect  continuance  of  years,  with  large  increase  of 
freedom. 

No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand 
marked  out  these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath 
nevertheless  remembered  mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly, 
reverently,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  as  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
by  the  whole  American  people." 

One  more  quotation  and  I  have  done.  Vicksburg  has  just  fallen; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  differed  with  General  Grant  regarding  his 
method  of  making  the  attack,  and  has  found  fault  with  him  upon 
that  point.     The  following  is  his  letter  after  the  capture. 

"Washington,  13th  July,  1863. 
My  Dear  General — I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met 
personally.  I  write  this  now,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
almost  inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  write  to 
say  a  word  further.  When  you  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I 
thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally  did, — march  the  troops 
across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  be- 
low; and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew 
better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like,  could 
succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf 
and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  Gen- 
eral Banks,  and  when  you  turned  northwards,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I 
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feared  it  was  a  mistake.     I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowl- 
edgment, that  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln." 
To  Major-General  Grant. 

Is  not  this  the  apology  of  a  great  and  noble  soul;  and  does  it 
not  shew,  how  every  movement  of  that  campaign  was  watched, 
and  studied,  and  influenced,  by  his  master  eye? 

Now  follow  the  last  struggles  of  the  Confederates.  Charles- 
ton is  abandoned  and  burnt;  Richmond  is  abandoned.  General 
Lee  surrenders  his  army  to  General  Grant  on  the  9th  April,  1865; 
the  rebellion  has  been  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  shortly 
previous  to  the  final  overthrow,  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  re- 
elected President  of  the  United  States  again,  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. He  has  then  achieved  his  huge  task;  he  has  subdued  the 
rebellion — he  has  maintained  the  Union — he  has  established  him- 
self in  the  estimation  and  the  confidence  of  his  country.  So,  he  is 
at  the  very  loftiest  pinnacle  of  eminence  that  can  be  reached  in 
this  world.  He  is  monarch  indeed  of  a  great  people,  and  he  holds 
their  allegiance,  not  by  birthright,  nor  by  force  of  arms,  but  by 
chords  which  his  own  great  soul  and  big  heart  have  bound  around 
theirs.  Is  it  not  a  lofty  pinnacle  to  have  attained?  And  is  it  not 
truly  horrible,  that  as  we  contemplate  him  there,  his  mighty  spirit 
should  be  hurled  from  this  life  into  eternity  by  the  hand  of  a  vain, 
drivelling,  contemptible,  creature? 

"On  the  night  of  the  14th  April,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  private  box  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  by  a  play- 
actor of  the  name  of  Booth.  During  a  pause  in  the  performance  the 
assassin  entered  the  box,  hastily  approached  the  President  from  be- 
hind, and  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  head:  the  bullet  entered  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  and  penetrated  nearly  through." 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  atrocious  act;  our  press  and  pul- 
pits— the  press  and  pulpits  of  the  world —  gave  expression  to  the 
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universal  horror  felt  at  it.  I  hasten  to  the  object  of  this  paper — 
to  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

From  a  very  early  age  we  have  seen  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
possessed  a  wonderful  degree  of  patient  labor  and  indomitable 
perseverance  in  accomplishing  any  purpose  he  may  have  formed, 
and  this  same  wonderful  strength  of  purpose  distinguishes  him 
throughout  his  whole  life,  in  whatever  situation  he  is  placed.  No 
difficulties,  no  dangers,  however  great,  discourage  or  alarm  him; 
but  with  calm,  unruffled  patience,  and  with  enormous  depth  of 
energy  and  concentration  does  he  pursue  his  purpose  like  a  mighty 
fate,  until  it  is  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  in  no  half  or  incomplete 
manner,  but  accomplished  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  sense  of  the 
word.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed,  "that  the  only  difference  he 
noticed  between  himself  and  other  men  was  a  habit  of  patient 
thought;"  and  this  I  believe  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  found 
in  all  great  thinkers.  The  great  practical  statesman  must  com- 
bine with  this  habit  a  power  of  patient  laborious  action,  as  well  as 
of  prompt,  vigorous,  energetic  action,  and  this  combination  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  possessed  in  the  highest  degree;  and  if  his  abilities 
were  not  of  a  brilliant  character,  they  had  vast  breadth  and  enor- 
mous power.  His  capacity,  too,  is  of  the  largest  order — he  wields 
the  President's  baton  of  that  great  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
and  wide  revolution,  with  the  same  ease  that  he  handled  his  axe 
and  his  rifle  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana.  His  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and  straight-forward  honesty  are  proverbial.  But  the 
feature  which  gave  greatest  strength  to  his  character,  indeed,  which 
formed  the  rock  to  which  it  was  anchored,  was  that  trust  in  the 
Almighty,  on  which  his  soul  seemed  to  rest;  there  is  a  purity,  a 
simplicity,  a  beauty,  in  those  prayers  he  utters  in  every  situation, 
which  remind  me  of  the  Psalms  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  They 
rise  spontaneously  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  big  heart,  and  they 
have  the  pure  spirit  of  prayer ;  they  are  the  breathings  of  a  grateful 
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soul,  in  constant  communion  with  its  Maker.     What  a  tower  of 
strength  is  this!     What  a  rock  to  lean  upon! 

There  is  one  great  regret  attached  to  his  loss,  which  is,  that 
his  reconstruction  of  the  American  Union  and  Constitution,  with 
the  curse  of  Slavery  abolished  from  its  institutions,  might  have 
been  a  most  valuable  lesson  for  future  politicians.  But  his  great 
spirit  is  gone,  and  the  world  will  continue  to  gaze  after  it  for  ages, 
mourning  its  untimely  departure,  and  cursing  the  wretch  by  whose 
hand  it  was  hurried  away. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  he  was  a  truly  great  man — a  man  born 
to  be  a  king  among  men.  It  may  be  that  his  character  was  roughly 
hewn,  but  it  was  hewn  out  of  a  mountain  of  granite,  in  lines  of  the 
noblest  order.  My  belief  is,  that  future  history  will  accord  to  him 
one  of  the  loftiest  places  among  the  sons  of  America — indeed  among 
the  great  representative  men  of  the  world. 

R.  Y. 
Liverpool,  8th  September,  1865. 
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THE  COMING  CONTRABAND 

AS  our  mild  and  merciful  President  has  seen  fit  to  regard  certain 
£\^  chattels  personal,  called  slaves,  as  so  much  property  placed 
at  his  absolute  disposal,  wherewith  he  can,  like  another 
Caesar,  buy  off,  or  punish  his  recent  subjects,  the  present  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  become  a  question  of  most  intense  inter- 
est, whether  our  President  has  an  absolute  power  to  give  or  with- 
hold property,  and  to  assure  or  take  away  liberty,  as  may  seem  to 
him  best,  and  if  so,  then,  by  what  constitution,  statute,  natural  or 
divine  law,  he  became  the  owner,  possessor  and  disposer,  of  so 
many  slaves?  Now,  Sir,  as  I  know  you  to  be  learned  in  our  con- 
stitutional law,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  civil  polity,  and 
especially,  in  times  past,  to  have  been  the  bold  and  justly  eminent 
expounder  of  a  comprehensive  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
and  indeed,  the  author  of  an  opinion  containing  the  germ,  if  not 
the  fruit,  of  that  Address  by  which  our  Commander-in-Chief  be- 
came famous,  and  thereby  President,  I  pray  your  attention  to  the 
following  reason  against  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

You  will  recollect,  that  during  the  first  months  of  the  rebellion, 
and  at  the  chief  fortress  *  of  the  country,  a  new  embassy  opened  ne- 
gotiations and  sought  what  one  would  suppose  they  had  a  right 
to  demand,  the  protection  of  our  government  as  loyal  persons, 
owing  and  rendering  to  it  allegiance.  The  principal  ambassador 
pretended  to  represent  about  one  hundred  others,  though  in  fact 
he  represented  about  as  many  souls  as  did  Franklin  at  Versailles, 
all  likewise  loyal,  and  desiring  to  remain  within  the  political  and 
geographical  limits  of  the  United  Stated.  The  old  ambassador 
gave  'some  specious  reason's  in  favor  of  his  mission,  and  then,  un- 
noticed, asked  the  great  unanswered  question,  "What  will  the 
Government  do  with  my  people  ?" 

Our  Government  answered  (with  its  usual  ability)  as  nearly 

*Fortress  Monroe. 
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as  it  could,  that  it  did  not  know.  When  their  rendition  was  de- 
manded by  their  enemy  and  ours,  the  commanding  officer*  replied 
that  they  were  "contraband  of  war."  Waiving  its  legal  inac- 
curacy, this  between  lawyers  and  soldiers  was  a  clever  hit — a  sharp 
retort — a  good  professional  joke,  but  its  greatest  success  was  as  a 
word.  Those  who  love  to  ponder  over  the  changes  of  language  and 
watch  its  new  uses  and  unconscious  growth,  must  find  in  it  a  rare 
phenomenon  of  philological  vegetation.  Never  was  a  word  so 
speedily  adopted  by  so  many  people  in  so  short  a  time.  In  con- 
versation and  correspondence  in  newspapers  and  books,  in  the  offi- 
cial dispatches  of  generals  it  leaped  instantaneously  to  its  new 
place,  jostling  aside  the  circumlocution  "colored  people,"  the  ex- 
trajudicial "persons  of  African  descent,"  the  scientific  "negro," 
the  slang  "nigger,"  and  the  debasing  "slave."  Who  knows  but 
some  future  Trench  may  devote  to  it  a  page,  and  gravely  narrate : 

"Contraband,"  in  the  sense  of  'serf,'  seems  to  have  come  into  use  about  the  time  of  the 
great  American  rebellion.  No  trace  of  it  is  found,  anterior  to  that  singular  and  causeless  out- 
break, but  as  it  was  in  common  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1861,  being  employed  by 
all  classes  of  society,  as  can  readily  be  shown  by  the  "Diary  of  Private  Daniel  Doolittle,"  and 
the  letters  and  works  of  learned  and  even  eminent  scholars,  we  must  conclude  that  it  had  ex- 
isted previously,  and  that  society  had  then  lost  sight  of  its  original  and  proper  meaning.  Yet 
it  is  not  found  in  the  absurd  (and  now  happily  obsolete)  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worces- 
ter; nor  does  our  knowledge  of  its  etymology  explain  how  it  could  be  applied  to  a  vassal.  The 
author,  like  the  time  of  this  application,  is  buried  in  obscurity,  though  a  Government  General, 
named  Butler,  seems  to  have  employed  the  word  in  a  mixed  sense,  early  in  the  revolt,  showing 
very  clearly  that  it  was  then  in  its  transition  state." 

But  calling  men,  women,  and  children,  "contraband  of  war," 
though  a  good  retort  to  an  insolent  demand,  was  no  answer  ade- 
quate to  the  real  question  of  the  case;  and  indeed,  the  next  dispatch 
of  the  same  General  to  his  Government,  contained  the  truthful  con- 
fession that  it  was  not  sufficient:  His  Government  has  not  yet 
given  one  that  is. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  for  answer  to  Gen.  Butler,  directed  a 
sort  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  account  to  be  opened — not  exactly  with  the 
master,  and  not  exactly  with  the  slave — but  as  it  were  with  "whom 
it  might  concern."     The  President,  in  his  message  of  July,  said 

*Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
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that  it  would  be  his  purpose,  after  the  rebellion  should  it  be  sup- 
pressed, "to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws."  In 
the  Message  of  Dec.  '61,  I  find  only  plans  and  projects  for  the 
bettering  of  those  "persons  confiscated"  or  already  free,  but  no 
recommendation  as  to  the  duty  of  the  government  toward  loyal 
"persons"  still  in  bondage,  and  no  allusion  to  the  rights  or  "wel- 
fare" of  the  "unconfiscated"  but  coming  contraband. 

Within  Congress,  a  few  projects  were  discussed,  resulting  only 
in  the  paltry  expedient  of  emancipating  the  small  number  found  in 
arms  and  working  upon  fortifications.  Beyond  Congress,  the 
champions  of  the  slave,  who  have  made  his  rights  a  life  study, 
when  the  long  desired  event  waited  but  the  remedy,  proposed  only 
the  little  expedients  whereby  they  have  long  belittled  a  great  cause, 
and  irritated  the  Northern  as  the  Southern  mind.  To  them,  the 
constitution  seemed  an  impassable  barrier.  In  the  published 
opinions  of  those  (perhaps  most  prominent,  in  this  country,)  we 
find  that  the  first,  (Mr.  Giddings,)  proposed  to  evade  the  Consti- 
tution, by  aiding  a  few  fugitives  on  their  flight:  the  second,  (Mr. 
Smith,)  to  violate  it  by  forcibly  setting  free  such  as  wander  into  our 
camps  or  seek  employment  from  our  soldiery,  while  the  third, 
(Mr.  Phillips,)  indulged  in  a  hopeful  vision  that  our  victorious  army 
would  dictate  terms  to  conquered  rebels,  and  by  a  Convention 
wiser  and  purer  than  the  first,  throw  slavery  and  the  Constitution 
together  down. 

To  all  this  it  must  be  answered : 

"The  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  now  in  arms  to  maintain  their  Constitution.  They  will  not 
alter,  evade  or  destroy  it.  Yet  the  end  of  slavery  cannot  be  avoided  and  cannot  be  postponed . 
Slavery  must  fall,  and  the  Constitution  must  be  maintained." 

And  not  alone  in  their  error,  are  the  old  abolitionists.  The 
people  have,  by  some  means,  been  brought  to  regard  the  Consti- 
tution of  their  country  as  an  almost  invincible  barrier  to  its  ac- 
knowledged welfare,  and  all  have  set  themselves  to  finding  a 
method  by  which  to  overreach  it.     Some  have  said,  that,  for  once, 
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it  should  be  disregarded;  others,  that  all  slaves  being  prima  facie 
freemen,  the  army  should  not  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  reality  of 
their  condition,  but  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  as 
fugitives,  taking  with  them  their  chances  of  escape  or  rendition. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  "war  power,"  and  that,  under  the  plea 
of  the  national  safety,  there  should  be  worked  out  a  national  eman- 
cipation. And  thus  it  would  seem  as  though  all  were  striving  to 
elude  the  Constitution  by  Constitutional  evasions. 

The  chief  and  last  reliance  seems  to  be  in  the  "war  power;" 
and  a  bill  was  proposed  in  Congress  declaring  the  abolition  of 
slavery  a  military  necessity,  and  directing  the  President  to  declare 
the  same  by  proclamation.  But  this  would  be  a  strange  paradox. 
Congress  are  not  the  Commander-in-Chief,  nor  can  they  command 
the  Commander  to  do  what  they  cannot  do  themselves.  They 
have  no  power  over  the  army,  but  to  create,  maintain,  and  disband 
it.  The  Constitution  vests  this  power  of  directing,  in  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His,  is  the  sole  power  to  exercise, 
and  the  sole  responsibility  of  not  exercising  it.  The  exercise  of 
the  "war  power"  is  not  authorized  by  the  civil  law;  it  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  civil  law.  When  exercised,  it  must  be  by  mili- 
tary authority,  and  as  a  military  necessity — military — pertaining  to 
arising  from  and  exercised  for  the  army ;  a  necessity — that  which  is, 
in  t^e  discretion  of  the  commander,  essential  to  the  success  or 
safety  of  the  army.  It  must  be  resorted  to,  for  military  but  should 
not  be  withheld  on  account  of  civil  purposes.  It  becomes  opera- 
tive only  through  that  branch  of  military  law  which  Wellington 
accurately  defined  to  be  "the  will  of  the  commanding  General,"  and 
it  becomes  valid,  only  when  the  civil  law  is  suspended;  for  inter 
arma  silent  leges.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  civil  law  which 
directs  that  the  civil  law  shall  cease — which  seeks  to  command 
by  the  voice  of  law,  what  can  only  be  commanded  in  the  silence  of 
law? 

When  such  an  act  is  passed,  it  should  be  entitled  "A  law  to 
annul  law,  and  declare  unconstitutional  acts,  constitutional" 
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It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  our  discussions  on  slavery  have 
led  us  into  these  labyrinths,  and  far  from  the  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  one  side  has  claimed  that  the  slave  is  "property," 
a  chattel,  and  a  thing,  and  the  other  has  repeated  this  so  often,  that 
we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  fixed  ethical  fact;  when  it  exists  but 
in  a  debauched  conscience,  or  a  heated  argument.  Most  extra- 
ordinary is  it,  how  this  has  lowered  the  standard  both  of  our  wishes 
and  our  judgment.  Thus  Mr.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  vigor  of 
whose  understanding,  and  the  sympathy  of  whose  heart  no  one 
can  doubt,  summed  up  his  reflections  in  a  letter,  published  early 
in  the  rebellion,  with  no  better  or  higher  conclusions  than,  1st, 
that  as  slaves  assist  the  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  rebel  masters,  2,  that  slaves  who  have  escaped 
from  rebel  masters  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  flight,  and 
3,  that  to  send  back  a  fugitive  slave  to  a  rebel  master,  would  be 
lending  aid  to  the  rebellion.  Now,  stripped  of  their  form,  the  logi- 
cal and  simple  meaning  of  these  conclusions  is  this,  1st,  Slaves 
have  no  rights.  2d,  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  which, 
at  this  present  time,  in  the  confidence  and  support  of  its  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  righteousness  and  dignity  of  its  cause,  is  more 
noble  and  supreme  than  any  other  that  the  sun  rises  upon,  should 
direct  its  own  soldiers,  to  assist  its  own  subjects  to  fly  from  its  own 
laws,  beyond  the  reach  of  its  own  civil  officers! 

What  we  do  in  this  matter,  let  us  do  honestly,  and  openly,  and 
boldly,  and  not  by  any  such  subterfuge.  Revering  the  Consti- 
tution— holding  it  to  be  the  supreme  wisdom  of  mankind — the 
sacred  heritage  of  our  fathers,  which  needs  no  amendment,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  improvement,  and  contains,  within  itself,  all  the 
elements,  that,  with  public  virtue,  under  all  manner  of  circumstan- 
ces, are  necessary  to  preserve  its  own  perpetuity,  or  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  this  nation,  let  us  not  believe  that  so  great  and  blessed  a 
Charter  of  liberty  and  justice  is  guilty  of  binding  upon  the  nation 
that  it  ennobles,  a  perpetual  national  burden — of  maintaining 
treason — or  of  protecting  traitors.  And  instead  of  seeking  the 
57 
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overthrow  of  slavery  without  the  Constitution,  and  around  the 
Constitution,  let  us  have  faith  sufficient  to  behold  its  doom  decreed 
within  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  Constitution. 

The  argument  by  which  this  is  established,  I  reduce  to  a  few 
propositions. 

1 .  The  enemies  of  the  country  have  no  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Whatever  restrictions  it  may  impose  upon  us,  it  con- 
fers no  favors  upon  them.  It  was  ordained  and  established  to  se- 
cure the  more  perfect  welfare  of  American  citizens.  In  abjuring 
the  Constitution,  the  rebels  cast  off  all  its  provisions — not  such  as 
suited  them;  they  threw  away  its  guaranties,  as  well  as  its  obli- 
gations. Those  rights,  so  dear  and  so  precious  to  us,  we  possess, 
because  it  possesses  our  allegiance.  The  Constitution  expressly 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  their  surrender  by  such  as  cease  to 
render  it  allegiance;  for  the  three  groups  in  which  are  classed  all 
human  rights — life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  forfeited  by  treason. 

2.  It  is  true  that  a  rebel  must  be  tried.  But  this  is  only  a 
declaration  of  what  is  an  attribute  of  the  unwritten  Constitutions 
of  every  civilized  country.  It  is  a  right  which  confers  no  powers — 
a  mere  provision  to  secure  the  ascertainment  of  a  fact.  It  is  a  right 
not  limited  to  citizenship.  Indians  possess  this  right;  even  foreign 
enemies  taken  in  arms  possess  the  right;  and  (if  a  stronger  illus- 
tration be  needed,)  so  does  that  chattel  called  a  slave.  It  there- 
fore comes  to  this — that  the  rebel  master  has  but  just  the  same 
rights  under  the  Constitution  as  his  slave — neither  more — nor  less, 
nor  different — the  right  to  be  tried  for  his  offences. 

Yet  how  sublime  is  the  tribute  which  these  wretches  unwit- 
tingly pay  to  the  Constitution!  Stained  with  the  "highest  crime 
against  human  law  whereof  a  man  can  be  guilty,"  yet  so  accus- 
tomed to  lean  upon  it,  for  aid,  so  impressed  with  the  silent  majesty 
that  has  presided  over  their  civil  life,  and  been  the  guardian  of  their 
civil  rights,  that  they  unthinkingly  turn  to  it  again,  invoking  in  its 
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name  the  rendition  of  their  property,  and  immunity  for  their 
crimes,  forgetful  alas,  that  they  have  passed  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  its  flag  and  emblem,  and  that  it  is  a  Constitution  for 
them  no  more. 

3.  The  error  which  has  perverted  our  judgment  and  dis- 
turbed our  faith,  is  an  acquiescence  in  the  assertion  that  man  can 
held  property  in  man.  The  Roman  law  gave  to  the  master  an 
absolute  property  in  the  servitum,  the  power  to  sell,  to  torture,  to 
kill.  The  common  law,  which  is  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
never  recognized  in  the  master  a  property  in  the  villein.  The 
difference,  is  the  difference  between  absolute  property  and  an  in- 
corporeal hereditament,  between  property  and  something  pro- 
ceeding from  property.  Our  law  has  allowed  the  master,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  possess  the  services  of  the  slave,  but  never  to  hold 
property  in  the  man. 

The  laws  of  the  several  States  make  the  same  distinction;  for 
on  the  one  hand  they  do  not  allow  the  master  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  man,  and  on  the  other  they  hold  the  slave  to  the  same  moral 
and  legal  obligations  as  other  persons — permitting  him  to  testify 
in  civil  cases;  punishing  him  by  imprisonment,  condemning  him  to 
death — and  where  his  service  to  the  master  as  a  chattel,  and  his 
duty  to  the  State  as  a  man,  are  in  conflict,  always  disregarding  the 
former. 

This  encumbered  estate  of  the  man  in  himself  and  this  limited 
property  of  the  master  in  the  slave,  have  numerous  illustrations 
in  the  law — as  an  estate  in  fee  subject  to  a  rent  charge;  as  an  ease- 
ment— where  one  man  owns  property  subject  to  the  interest  of  the 
other,  as  a  pew  in  Church,  which  a  man  is  said  to  own,  but  in  which 
he  cannot  set  up  market,  or  open  a  bar — or  put  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  incident  to  public  assemblage;  as  a  highway  or  street 
over  which  any  person  has  a  right  of  passage,  but  of  which  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  land  holds  the  fee. 
59 
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4.  Within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  slaves 
are  neither  citizens  nor  things,  but  "persons  held  to  labor  or  ser- 
vice." The  term  "person"  is  not  used  in  a  debased  nor  double 
sense,  for  it  occurs  (as  nearly  as  I  now  recollect,)  twenty -four  times 
in  the  Constitution,  and  in  several  instances  is  obviously  applied 
to  citizens  as  "no  person  shall  be  a  senator,"  "the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  President,  &c."  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  the  slave  and 
the  President  are  equally  persons,  and  that  the  Constitution,  like 
the  higher  law  of  heaven,  makes  "no  distinction  of  persons." 

5.  The  Constitution  recognizes  these  persons  as  men  under 
legal  disabilities  imposed  by  State  laws;  but  it  imposes  none — nor 
do  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  are  also  recognized  as 
possessing  rights,  for  they  are  expressly  awarded  a  representation 
though  at  a  debased  standard.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  actu- 
ally represented  as  a  class  in  Congress.  But  neither  are  women 
nor  children.  Neither  do  any  of  these  vote — for  the  political  law 
supposes  the  husband  the  representative  of  the  wife;  the  father, 
of  the  child;  the  guardian,  of  the  ward;  the  master,  of  the  slave. 

6.  Such  persons  also  have  rights  by  law — by  the  laws  of 
United  States,  and  of  every  state — the  right  to  live — the  right  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons — the  right  to  bring  suits,  and  in  many 
states  the  right  to  possess  their  own  service  beyond  the  hours  to 
which  their  "labor  or  service  due"  is  limited  by  law. 

7.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution 
(which  is  our  supreme  law)  the  slave  is  a  person  and  not  a  thing 
— that  he  is,  in  short,  a  man  owing  service,  but  in  no  sense  a  chattel. 
Yet  more  than  this :  the  labor  or  service  must  be  due,  not  generally, 
but  to  some  particular  person.  He  alone  has  a  right  to  require  it 
— he  alone  may  dispose  of  it,  he  alone  may  surrender  it.  In  the 
various  slave  cases  which  can  be  found  in  the  reports,  the  action 
is  generally  so  far  as  I  now  remember  invariably,  an  action  brought 
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by  the  one  man  (the  slave,)  against  the  other  man  (the  master,) 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  possess  the  services.  There 
is  no  enabling  act  necessary  to  aid  a  slave  to  possess  his  liberty. 
As  against  all  the  world,  except  the  master,  he  is  free — and  if  this 
one  cord  of  servitude  be  cut,  we  restore  him  to  freedom. 

8.  Within  this  one  limitation,  the  Government  is  not  only 
bound  to  recognize  the  slave  as  a  person,  but  to  protect  him  as 
such.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  a  citizen,  Marten  Kosta  *  was 
not.  There,  the  mere  declaration  of  intended  citizenship  brought 
one  who  was  a  foreigner  by  birth — by  education — by  residence, 
within  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  flag.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  to 
hold  office.  The  woman  is  not — the  infant  is  not — the  idiot  is  not. 
Yet  all  of  these  are  in  the  care  of  the  Government.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  the  husband,  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  the  master. 
But  whenever  the  two  come  in  conflict,  the  representation  ceases: 
the  wife  enters  the  court  the  equal  opponent  of  the  husband,  the 
idiot  becomes  a  suitor,  the  child  a  man.  Nations  resented  the 
outrage  upon  the  infant  Mortara,  and  the  slave,  which  in  the  eye  of 
the  Constitution  is  a  person,  is  like  other  persons,  an  object  of  the 
Government's  protection. 

9.  Now  the  slavery  which  the  Constitution  recognizes  is 
American  slavery,  not  slavery  in  general,  not  foreign  slavery,  and 
particularly,  not  Confederate  slavery.  The  recognition  which  it 
has  given  and  the  protection  which  it  has  afforded,  were  also  to  its 
own  citizens,  not  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  and  particularly 
not  to  its  armed  enemies.  The  labor  and  service  which  it  allows  to 
be  "due"  and  "owing,"  are  due  and  owing  to  those  rendering  to  it 
allegiance,  and  when  the  allegiance  ceases,  the  labor  and  service  is 
no  longer  "due."  Not  as  a  mere  matter  of  property  is  this  for- 
feiture, but  as  between  these  two  persons,  it  cannot  continue. 
A  loyal  person,  though  he  be  a  slave,  cannot  owe  labor  and  service  to  a 

*See  the  Magazine  of  History,  December,   1911,  for  a  very  full   account  of   Martin 
Koszta—  [Ed.] 
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rebel.  The  relations  of  wardship  were  terminated  by  treason;  the 
relations  of  villeinage  were  terminated  by  treason;  the  relations  of 
slavery  are  terminated  by  treason;  and  though  a  man  may  owe 
money,  he  cannot  owe  service  to  an  outlaw.  Nor  can  the  slave 
unlawfully  be  deprived  of  his  just  and  constitutional  rights;  of 
which  is  the  right  to  remain  within  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  He  cannot  be  required  to  have  the  status  of  his  servitude 
unlawfully  changed  by  the  Constitution  of  any  foreign  nation.  He 
can  not  unlawfully  be  carried  from  beneath  the  flag,  whether  it  has 
been  to  him  the  emblem  of  liberty  or  the  sign  of  oppression.  If 
he  must  be  a  slave,  he  has  at  least  the  poor  privilege  of  being  an 
American  slave. 

10.  When  the  Constitution  declares  the  slave  a  person,  and 
defines  his  condition  to  be  the  owing  of  service,  it  forbids  us  to  regard 
him  as  a  thing,  or  to  admit  that  there  can  be  property  in  man.  And 
when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  rejected  the  term  of  degra- 
dation "slave,"  and  in  its  stead  inserted  the  definition  of  the  com- 
mon law,  they  intended  to,  and  did,  limit  the  thing  defined  by  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  The  Constitution  recognized  slav- 
ery because  it  existed:  it  did  not  ignore  what  was.  But  it  recog- 
nized it  as  it  existed ;  as  the  common  law  left  it,  and  as  the  common 
law  limited  it. 

11.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  question  by  the  common  law. 
Impius  et  crudelis  adjudicandus  est  qui  libertatem  non  favet,  says 
Coke,  and  he  proudly  adds  "The  common  law  of  England  always 
favors  liberty." 

Writing  with  a  camp  chest  for  a  desk,  and  arms  and  horse 
trappings  hung  around  for  a  library,  I  can  only  refer  to  a  few  prece- 
dents not  quite  effaced  from  my  memory. 

It  was  (I  think)  well  settled  that  villeins  regardant  (that  is 
slaves  so  attached  to  a  manor  that  they  could  not  be  removed  from 
it  by  the  master)  passed  with  the  manor,  on  attainder  of  treason, 
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to  the  king.  But  this  was  not  a  mere  property  confiscation,  for 
the  same  was  true  of  wardships  and  of  knight  service  under  feudal 
tenures.  Of  villeins  in  gross  or  absolute  slaves,  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  which  the  effect  of  treason  is  stated,  yet  I  presume  cases 
can  be  found.  Whether  the  villeins  became  enfranchised  or 
whether  their  services  escheated  to  the  king,  I  do  not  consider  of 
much  moment;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  became  divested 
from  the  owner. 

12.  Crimes  against  the  villein,  or  the  law  of  villeinage,  also 
worked  enfranchisement.  Thus,  if  the  master  committed  an  out- 
rage upon  a  niefe  or  female  villein,  she  became  enfranchised.  So, 
where  the  master  committed  any  offence  against  the  villein  pun- 
ishable as  a  crime,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  old  law,  gave  him  an 
appeal  of  robbery  or  death,  he  enfranchised  him.  In  the  case  now 
before  the  country,  a  very  grave  offence  has  been  committed  against 
the  slaves,  in  attempting  to  abduct  them  from  the  territory  and 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  reduce  them  to  a  more  de- 
graded form  of  bondage.  That  the  geographical  locus  of  the  slave 
has  not  been  changed,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  affect  the  question, 
for  it  is  no  worse  to  carry  him  unlawfully  within  the  lines  of  the 
Confederacy,  than  to  unlawfully  bring  the  lines  of  the  Confeder- 
acy around  him.  Whoever,  therefore,  has,  in  any  way,  accepted 
or  recognized  the  new  nationality  of  South  Carolina,  has  thereby 
confessed  judgment  in  favor  of  his  slaves,  in  all  the  tribunals  of  the 
United  States,  civil,  military,  or  political,  to  which  those  slaves 
may,  directly  or  indirectly,  apply  for  redress;  and  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  who  offers  to  barter  away  their  rights  for  what  is 
prettily  called  a  "return  to  loyalty,"  is  offering  to  pay  what  he  does 
not  possess,  and  cannot  lawfully  grant. 

13.  In  our  country,  these  principles  have  been  enunciated  at 
various  times,  and  in  various  ways.  The  laws  of  Georgia,  and,  I 
presume,  of  most  of  the  rebelling  States,  limit  the  hours  during 
which  slaves  must  render  service,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the 
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natural  owner,  the  slave.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Delaware  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves,  and  provide  that  if  any  person  ex- 
port, "or  attempt"  to  export  slaves,  they  shall  thereupon  become 
free.  As  the  former  provision — the  increase  of  slavery — can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the  State,  so  the  latter — the  taking 
a  slave  from  the  protection  of  Delaware — can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  offence  against  the  individual. 

14.  But  most  strongly  has  the  military  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment established  precedents.  General  Jackson,  a  southern  slave- 
holder, took  slaves  of  loyal  owners  to  work  upon  fortifications,  re- 
fusing compensation.  Gen.  Gaines,  a  southern  slaveholder,  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  slaves,  taken  in  battle,  to  loyal  owners.  Gen. 
Taylor,  a  southern  slaveholder,  would  not  allow  loyal  owners  to 
see  slaves  surrendered  to  him  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  had  them 
moved  with  their  Indian  allies  to  the  West.  In,  I  believe,  all  of 
these  cases,  appeals  were  taken  to  the  Government,  which  sus- 
tained its  Generals  and  refused  compensation.  In,  at  least,  one 
case,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  Congress,  which  also  refused  compen- 
sation. In  all  of  these  cases  the  action  of  the  Government  went 
far  beyond  anything  now  claimed  to  be  its  duty,  for  it  there  acted 
against  the  property  of  its  loyal  citizens,  while  it  is  now  called  upon 
to  proceed  only  against  the  interests  of  its  worst  enemies. 

15.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  slaves  have  rights,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war;  that,  whoever 
attempts  to  go  unlawfully  beyond  the  jurisdiction  or  limits  of  the 
United  States,  geographical  or  political,  leaves  his  slaves  behind 
him.  He  goes,  but  they  remain.  They  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
him,  or  await  his  return.  Though  he  cease  in  his  allegiance  but  a 
moment,  he  relinquishes  their  services  forever.  These  services  he 
cannot  repossess  at  his  pleasure ;  for  slaves  cannot  be  released  from 
a  state  of  constitutional  slavery,  and  again  enslaved.  By  his 
abandonment  of  the  Constitution  he  abandoned  them,  and,  as  it 
were,  restored  them  to  themselves.     By  his  voluntary  treason  to 
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the  Constitution,  he  voluntarily  severed  all  constitutional  con- 
nexion between  himself  and  them.  They  no  longer  owe  to  him 
service ;  their  labor  is  no  more  to  him  due ;  they  are  free. 

The  eye  of  Jefferson  looked  forward  in  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try, and  beheld  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  bloodshed  and  rebellion. 
He  saw  dimly,  the  scene,  and  mistook  the  actors.  The  vision  was 
less  true  than  his  forebodings.  He  saw  not,  in  the  shadowy  insur- 
rection, that  the  children  of  his  kindred  and  his  friends  were  both 
the  criminals  and  the  victims.  He  knew  not  that  the  descendants 
of  such  illustrious  parentage  so  soon  would  reap  destruction  in  dis- 
honor, nor  that  the  Old  Dominion  which  he  loved,  would  be  rent 
in  twain  by  their  act.  He  was  not  warned  that  among  his  own 
people  and  beside  his  own  honored  home,  the  great  Declaration, 
his  work  and  his  fame,  would  be  supplanted  by  another.  Such 
bitterness  and  shame,  he  was  spared.  But  on  our  sight  the  cur- 
tain is  now  rising  and  the  foretold  tragedy  being  played.  We  see 
the  shifting  scenes,  the  blood-stained  stage,  and  we  cannot  mistake 
the  actors.  We  see  the  southern  jails  filled  with  patriots  whose 
crime  is  faith  to  their  country,  and  obedience  to  her  laws.  We  see 
the  southern  soil  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  fallen  for 
that  Union  which  Jefferson  helped  to  found  and  to  bequeath. 
And  we  view  the  great  impending  arm  of  the  Nation  that  rises 
slowly,  and  yet  hesitates  to  strike  the  inevitable  blow.  Well 
might  he  declare  he  trembled. 

The  American  people  have  not  sought  this  work  of  emanci- 
pation. Slowly  have  they  been  driven  from  their  attitude  of  in- 
difference, and  step  by  step  forced  forward  to  perform  the  long  de- 
layed reform.  Oft  have  they  halted  and  stumbled.  Defeat  has 
threatened  them  when  they  refused,  and  now,  when  they  weakly 
falter,  it  is  made  the  condition  of  their  national  existence.  It  is 
not  a  welcome  work,  and  were  it  left  to  their  choice,  it  would  not 
be  a  wise  one.  Better  to  have  been  wise  betimes — better  to  have 
sought  a  willing  manumission  under  the  gentle  reign  of  peace, 
65 
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founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  and  regulated  by  law,  when  the 
master  and  slave  alike  should  be  fitted  for  the  change,  and  phi- 
lanthropy hallow  the  act.  But  they  have  thrown  away  the  choice. 
Their  Constitution  has  become  to  them  an  immutable  decree,  and 
the  events  of  the  preceding  year,  have  left  to  them  no  alternative. 
Memorable  year!  that  witnesses  such  great  enfranchisement  in  two 
continents,  and  the  bondage  of  men  broken  among  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth.  Yet  how  different  the  records  that  will  be 
written.  The  act  ennobling  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  placing 
the  autocrat  among  the  wise,  the  just,  the  great  of  earthly  rulers; 
while  with  us  there  will  be  no  one  to  ask  of  fame  a  little  word  of 
praise — no  statesman,  orator  or  champion  of  the  great  event — 
Philanthropy  giving  no  thanks  for  the  deed,  and  History  speaking 
in  reproachful  tones  of  this  great  guilty  act  of  emancipation. 
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WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
I  was  present  in  the  Convention  building  in  Chicago  (the 
famous  "Wigwam"),  and  exerted  my  vocal  powers  to  the 
utmost  to  swell  the  mighty  roar  that  then  arose. 

I  carried  a  torch  in  several  of  the  processions  that  took  place 
during  the  eventful  campaign  that  ensued.  When  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  I  was  presented  to  him,  shook  his  hand,  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  election  and  also  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  wish 
you  were  elected  for  life  instead  of  for  four  years."  He  laughed 
and  said,  "Oh  no,  that  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Wait."  I  thought  nothing  more  of  the  incident  until  near  the 
end  of  the  Rebellion,  when  I  was  serving  in  the  Navy,  on  Admiral 
Dahlgren's  flagship  Philadelphia,  off  Charleston,  we  were  shocked 
at  hearing  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln :  then  the  inci- 
dent recurred  to  my  mind. 

I  went  to  the  Admiral  and  told  him  of  the  wish  I  had  expressed 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  its  strange  verification.  He  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  statement  and  called  it  a  remarkable 
occurrence. 

When  the  murder  of  the  President  became  known  to  the  men 
of  the  Union  Fleet  they  were  so  exasperated  that  they  wished  to 
get  ashore  and  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  first  Confederate 
force  that  they  could  reach,  and  much  effort  was  required  to  re- 
strain them  from  executing  this  desire  for  retribution. 

During  the  political  campaign,  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
engaged  in  public  debates  at  various  places — I  heard  them  both 
when  they  spoke  to  immense  audiences  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
north  balcony  of  the  Tremont  House,  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  Chicago — their  hearers  were  very  enthusiastic 
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and  applauded  with  great  animation.  I  was  very  clearly  impressed 
with  the  idea  at  the  time  that  Lincoln  was  the  more  logical  and 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  it  seemed  apparent  that  this  was 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  vast  throng  of  listeners. 

After  the  debates  I  went  into  the  Tremont  House  and  was 
presented  to  the  speakers — and  to  Mrs.  Douglas  who  was  also 
there.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  her  beauty,  gracious  manner 
and  remarkable  diplomatic  tactfulness,  and  was  later  convinced 
that  her  influence  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  success  of  Douglas 
in  his  political  career. 

Horatio  L.  Wait 
Chicago 
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AS  REMEMBERED  BY  A  NEIGHBOR  OF  HIS  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun. 

Sir :  Have  the  little  personal  stories  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
lost  favor?  I  have  gathered  a  few  that  may  be  of  general  interest. 
Dr.  William  Jayne,  who  is  still  living  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  who 
by  President  Lincoln's  first  official  act  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Dakotas,  says:  "Lincoln  had  a  happy  home.  The  husband  was 
kind  and  considerate,  the  wife  bright,  impulsive,  educated,  gener- 
ous, industrious  and  lovable,  a  good  wife  and  a  fond  mother." 
She  had  the  reputation,  when  I  lived  in  Springfield,  of  being  quick 
tempered  and  easily  provoked,  but  people  of  this  disposition  are 
not  necessarily  unpleasant  to  live  with. 

Shortly  before  their  marriage  Miss  Todd's  girl  friends  teased 
her  by  saying,  "Mary,  if  you  ever  rest  on  Abraham's  bosom  you 
will  have  to  take  a  ladder."  She  replied,  "His  heart  is  as  large  as 
his  legs  are  long."  Another  story  is  that  at  a  dance  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  "Miss  Todd,  I  want  to  dance  with  you  the  worst  way." 
When  the  cotillion  was  over  (square  dances  were  once  called  cotil- 
lions) she  could  not  resist  saying:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you've  had  your 
wish,  you  have  danced  with  me  — the  worst  way." 

Stories  of  Lincoln's  care  and  consideration  for  her  are  spoken 
of,  how  he  always  hurried  home  when  it  thundered,  because  storms 
terrified  her.  The  moment  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
he  hurried  "to  tell  a  little  woman,  who  would  like  to  hear  the  news." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  dress.  Old  Springfield  people  tell 
of  her  rustling  proudly  into  the  church,  the  last  Sunday  before 
going  to  Washington,  in  an  ashes  of  roses  bayadere  stripe  dress, 
with  bonnet  to  match  and  a  black  lace  shawl.  That  she  possessed 
a  kind  and  charitable  heart  was  proved  in  one  case  in  particular. 
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Baron  Von  Ellsner,  an  erratic  musical  genius,  lived  near  by.  He 
had  an  ailing  wife  and  many  children,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  earn  enough  for  their  needs.  He  mentioned  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  sent  them  food  and  clothing  many  times.  Possibly 
Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  aid  to  his  gifted  daughter,  Marie,  who  became 
a  grand  opera  singer,  a  star,  making  her  debut  in  London  and  known 
on  the  stage  as  Mile.  Litta. 

Dr.  Jayne's  account  of  Lincoln's  life  is  probably  the  most 
truthful  and  courageous  yet  written,  nothing  being  unduly  colored 
or  suppressed.  He  speaks  of  Lincoln's  birth  and  ancestry  as  being 
a  subject  about  which  he  was  never  communicative.  When  Mr. 
Scripps  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  went  to  Springfield  to  visit  Lincoln 
and  gather  from  him  materials  for  a  campaign  biography  Lincoln 
hesitated  whether  to  aid  in  the  publication  or  not.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Scripps:  "There  is  no  romance  nor  is  there  anything  heroic 
in  my  early  career;  the  story  of  my  life  can  be  condensed  into  one 
line,  and  that  you  can  find  in  Gray's  'Elegy,'  'the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.'  This  is  all  you  or  any  one  can  make  out  of  me 
or  my  early  life." 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  old  State  House,  now  used  as  a  county 
court  house,  Mr.  Lincoln  held  an  informal  reception  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  A  number  of  schoolgirls  heard  the 
booming  of  the  cannon  that  announced  Mr.  Lincoln's  election. 
Upon  learning  that  he  was  in  the  State  House  we  ran  as  fast  as  we 
could,  about  a  dozen  or  more,  and  upon  arriving  there  we  decided 
to  march  in  single  file.  One  of  the  girls,  daughter  of  the  Governor 
of  Illinois,  who  happened  to  be  carrying  a  flag,  took  the  lead.  We 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda  surrounded 
by  a  few  men.  The  news  had  not  reached  all  of  the  citizens  yet, 
consequently  we  girls  were  among  the  first  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  He  laughed  outright  when  he  saw  us.  As  he  took  one  little 
girl's  hand  a  man  standing  near  by  shouted  "Don't  shake  hands 
with  her,  Mr.  Lincoln;  she's  a  Democrat."     I  never  could  under- 
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stand  this  demonstration  of  rudeness  until  recently  one  of  the  girls 
of  the  party  told  me  "she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas."  Mr. 
Lincoln  only  smiled  and  patted  her  shoulder,  and  shook  hands 
again.     It  was  the  only  time  I  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  smile. 

I  have  a  picture  of  Lincoln  taken  after  a  debate  with  Douglas. 
He  was  seated  before  the  photographer  with  his  hair  plastered  down 
tight.  Suddenly  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  said, 
"My  friends  would  not  know  me  looking  like  this.  I  want  to  took 
natural."  This  picture,  the  tousled-looking  head,  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  his  son,  by  Shelby  M.  Cullom  and  a  number  of  other 
friends  as  being  the  best  likeness  ever  taken  of  him.  The  wooden 
frame  is  a  piece  of  the  flooring  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bedroom,  removed 
when  the  State  of  Illinois  took  possession  of  the  homestead. 

Carrie  H.  Gehrmann 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
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